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The Music of Business 


[s there any music in your business, Mr. 
Mine Manager? It is quite possible to have 
music in business, even that of coal mining. 


A coal-mine manager—an experienced but 
extraordinarily human sort of manager— 
recently showed me the musicians and allowed 
me to hear some of the harmony they created 
in his business. 


He took me with him on an inspection trip 
around his mines. I knew that outside of 


business hours he was a lover of music, but I 
did not know until that day that so much 
harmony could be got out of mining. 


HE first mine we visited had a crew of 

negro tipplemen. There had been a 
flag-raising the day before, with appropriate 
speeches and songs and the band playing 
patriotic airs. The day’s run was well under 
way and the coal was coming over the tipple 
in a steady stream, everything moving like 
clockwork. It would have done the Presi- 
dent’s heart good to see that tipple crew in 
action. 


But it wasn’t the way the work was being 
performed that attracted my attention, and 
nailed it down. Every man in that crew was 
singing—and you know the negro is no slouch 
when it comes to harmony, melody, time, 
tune, timbre. A fellow with a strong, lusty 
voice sang the verses of ‘‘Dixie” with occasion- 
al interpolations of his own such as “‘Cinna- 
mon seed and sandy bottom—if it’s men yo’ 
wants, we sho’ has got ’em,”’ while the whole 
crew joined in the never-to-die chorus of 
“Look away, look away, look away Dixie 
land.” 


The manager smiled broadly as he turned 
to me and remarked, ‘“‘How is that for music 
in business??? Then he added: ‘You know, 
when this tipple crew sings like that I don’t 
need to knock on wood. I know there is going 


to be a good day’s run. But I’ll show you a 
different kind of music at the next place we 
stop,” he added, as we started away. 


UR next stop was at the community 

gardens, and the music to which the 
manager referred was the music of things 
growing. It was Saturday afternoon, and we 
were greeted by a large crowd of boys and 
girls. They showed the manager samples of 
their garden products, raised from seed he 
had given them free, to plant in gardens plowed 
without cost. In an extremely short time 
prizes had been awarded. A ten dollar gold 
piece was given to an Italian boy who looked 
hardly big enough to handle a hoe. Two 
little girls got a five dollar gold piece, and a 
number of crisp one dollar bills were handed 
to the other winners. ‘Then the whole crowd 
gathered round the flag pole and sang the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 


HROUGHOUT the balance of our trip 

there were other and frequent outward 
manifestations of harmony in the organiza- 
tion and complete understanding existing 
between bosses and men and the wives and 
children of the miners. When I asked my 
manager friend how he kept that spirit so 
much in evidence he replied simply, ‘Oh, I 
don’t know, I just do all I can for the other 
fellow; he seems to like that kind of thing.” 


Has he not answered your doubts concern- 
ing the possibility of the existence of music in 
business, even that of digging coal? 


There is music in business as certainly as 
there is music in every bird throat, and spon- 
taneous song is the outward manifestation 
of inner contentment. The best music we can 
have at the present time is that of patriotic 
business and contented workmen—and the 
coal industry can contribute its full share to 
the national harmony. 
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Recent Briquet-Plant Installations 


By G. J. MASHEK 


New York City 





SYNOPSIS — The utilization of the fine coal 
produced at the mine and in transit has long been 
retarded in this country by the low price of high- 
grade coal. Successful briquetting depends upon 
successful binding. A mixture of sulphite pitch 
and oil residuum, together with proper handling 
of the constituents both before and after press- 
ing, has resulted in excellent briquets. 





N THE preparation of coal at the mines, and in its 
transportation and handling at the different dis- 
tributing points, a considerable cuantity is broken 
down to small fragments and dust. This producz is usu- 
ally all included under the name of culm, or slack, and 
is of low market vaiue, quite often being considered a 
total loss. 

As has been stated in the columns of Coal Age a 
number of times in the past, the briquetting of this 
refuse, and also of other fuels, such as lignite, is an 
old and established industry in Europe, where, because 

















FIG, 1. 


HARRISBURG BRIQUETTING PLANT 


fuel is scarce and high priced, attention is paid to the 
recovery and saving of every particle of coal. This has 
not been the condition in North America, owing to the 
fact that there is a plentiful supply of good natural coal 
and because of the improved methods of working the 
mines. Consequently, the best quality of coal it was 
possible to produce was considered a cheap commodity, 
and only in isolated cases was attention paid to the re- 
covery and utilization of the broken product. 

There are many instances where as much as 40 per 
cent. of the total amount of coal mined remains on the 
mine dump in the form of culm produced during the 
preparation of the domestic and steam sizes. In the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania a large portion of 
the mine product known as steam sizes is marketed be- 
low the cost of production because these sizes cannot 
be sold and used in their present condition for domestic 
and many industrial purposes on account of the compe- 
tition of bituminous coal. 

The processes and methods of briquetting fuels in 
Europe are well known, but the product produced by 
European machinery is not suitable for the American 
market, principally because of the high cost of plant 


equipment and inferiority of the product, which cannot 
compete with the high-grade coals obtainable at a rea- 
sonable price here. Quite a number of plant equip- 
ments have been imported into the United States on 
which considerable capital has been expended, but all 
turned out to be financial failures and are not now 
in operation. The result has been that new processes, 
machinery, binders and methods for briquetting Amer- 
ican coals have had to be gradually invented, developed 
and perfected so as to produce at comparatively low 
cost a product that could compete with high-grade natu- 
ral coal. 

Of considerable delay to the development of fuel 
briquetting in the United States, especially of anthra- 
cite, has been the question of the binder to hold the 
product together in the briquetted form. In Europe 
practically all the factories are using coal-tar pitch as a 
binder. The briquetting of fuels in this country started 
with this same material, but serious objections were 
raised to it by the consumers, so that as long as this 
material appeared to be the only available binder little 
progress was made. In recent years, however, a great 
improvement has been made in the quality of the coal- 
tar pitch, so that now this material can be obtained con- 
taining as low as 5 per cent. of free carbon and only a 
small creosote content. There are locations some dis- 
tance from the better mines where, with a coal-tar 
pitch binder, the briquetting of the local inferior coals 
might be made successful. The product would fill all 
requirements; in fact, it would be better fuel than 
the coal from which it was made, and owing to the 
high price of high-grade natural coal, it would meet 
a ready market. 

Today there are few plants using coal-tar pitch as a 
binder, and those that do make use of this material 
are all located in sections of the country where smoke- 
less or high-grade fuels are practically unobtainable. 
Most of the other plants are now employing a special 
grade of oil residuum asphaltum specially made for this 
purpose. This is all carbon and makes a first-class 
binder for briquets. The binder produces little smoke 
in burning and no appreciable odor, but is still objec- 
tionable in the exclusively anthracite-burning sections 

















FIG. 2. BRIQUETTING PLANT OF SOUTHERN BRIQUET 
COAL CO., RICHMOND, VA. 
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FIG. 3. 


of the country, however, on account of .the oily vapors 
it gives off for a few minutes after ignition. This con- 
dition is well known to practically all the coal operators 
who produce a smokeless natural product. 

During the last 20 years many patents have been 
issued covering binders especially suitable for anthra- 
cite dust and coke breeze. These, it is claimed, produce 
a smokeless briquet. In addition to the patented for- 

















FIG. 4. A 10-TON-PER-HOUR BRIQUETTING PRESS 
MAKING 2-0OZ. BRIQUETS 


THE MIXER IN WHICH THE COAL AND BINDER ARE INTERMINGLED 


mulas there are a number of secret binders, several of 
which have been tried quite extensively and some of 
which produce a very satisfactory product; but no prog- 
ress of any consequence was made in the use of any 
of these binders until 1916. 

It might be stated that a binder that will produce 
a smokeless briquet must to a great extent be used 
only in connection with smokeless coal dust, such as 
anthracite, coke breeze or carbonized lignite, as no 
binder has yet been discovered by the addition of which 
bituminous or smoky coal can be converted into a smoke- 
less product. However, using practically any binder, 
including a good quality of coal-tar pitch, the amount 
of smoke produced during the combustion of bitumi- 
nous-coal briquets, as a rule, will be less than that 
produced by the natural product from the breakage of 
which the briquets are made. 

Much of the encouragement that has been given to 
the building of briquetting plants during the last year 
and a half has been due principally to the high rates of 
wages demanded by the miners and the scarcity and 
high price of all fuels. Furthermore, with the in- 
creased demand for fuel came the usual crop of in- 
ventors with schemes that were mostly impracticable. 
In spite of all this, however, considerable progress was 
made, as there were a number of briquetting plants 
erected, and several are now in the course of construc- 
tion. 

In 1915 the Gamble Fuel Briquette Co., of Harris- 
burg, Penn., was incorporated for the purpose of erect- 
ing a small plant, to some extent of an experimental na- 
ture, but with the idea of testing out on a large com- 
mercial scale the feasibility of a new binder developed 
by Dr. B. E. Gamble, of Mt. Holly Springs, Penn. This 
plant, which was erected and put in operation in the 
early spring of 1916, used the Gamble patented binder, 
and briquetted hard anthracite culm that was dredged 
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from the Susquehanna River at Harrisburg. While it 
may be out of place to call particular attention to a 
patented process in the reading columns of a technical 
journal, I believe that the advance made by Dr. Gamble 
in the perfection of his binder is of considerable im- 
portance and interest to practically every reader of 
this paper. 

A binder, in order to be suitable or available for bri- 
quetting purposes, must be made up of ingredients that 
are plentiful and, as a rule, like the coal dust from 
which the briquets are made, should be a byproduct 
that has little or no value in other industries. It should 
preferably be all carbon. With this idea in mind, Dr. 
Gamble selected what is known as sulphite pitch as one 
of his ingredients. This pitch is obtained from sul- 
phite mills and is a byproduct in the preparation of 
wood pulp for paper making. 


LARGE QUANTITIES ARE AVAILABLE 


According to reports of the Geological Survey, up- 
ward of 1,500,000 tons of this material goes to waste 
every year. It is an objectionable product, since it pol- 
lutes streams, and in many states laws have been passed 
prohibiting such contamination. This material can be 
recovered readily and, under the names of “glutrin” and 
“binderine,” is being used extensively as a core binder 
in steel and iron foundries in preference to flour, mo- 
lasses and the other materials used heretofore. 

The sulphite pitch is all carbon, makes an excellent 
binder, does not soften on ignition or from heat (which 
is an important consideration), is easily distributed 
through the coal dust and is in itself an ideal binder in 
every respect, except that in its natural state the 
material is not waterproof. For this latter reason 
up to the invention of Dr. Gamble’s process for wa- 
terproofing, it was considered useless for the briquet- 
ting of fuels. 
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The Gamble process of waterproofing sulphite-pitch 
binder briquets makes use of an oil-base waterproofing 
compound. Several of these waterproofing mediums are 
available at a reasonable cost. The waterproofing ma- 
terial used at the Harrisburg (Penn.) and Richmond 
(Va.) plants hereinafter mentioned is a low-melting- 
point asphalt obtained from the distillation of an as- 
phalt-base oil; the particular substance used is what is 
known as “hydrolene,” which has a melting point of 
from 110 to 150 deg. F. (cube water test). 

It might be stated that neither the sulphite pitch 
nor the low-melting-point flux or asphalt is new. How- 
ever, the method of putting the two together and us- 
ing only a small percentage of the waterproofing to 
make a waterproof briquet has taken considerable 
time to develop; in fact, suitable oils having no bind- 
ing qualities in themselves can be used. Such oils used 
alone as a binder have been tried and found useless 
for briquetting anthracite or other low-volatile coals. 

The sulphite liquor, as obtained from the pulp mills, 
usually contains from 2 to 73 per cent. of cellulous and 
resinous material dissolved from the wood by sulphur- 
ous acid. In concentrating this liquor it is necessary 
to first neutralize this acid and then evaporate it in 
quadruple-effect stills until the liquid contains from 50 
to 52 per cent. of solids, is of about 32 Bé. gravity and 
weighs approximately 104 lb. to the gallon. The re- 
maining portion of this sulphite pitch is water. 

The method of introducing and using these materials 
is first to coat all the particles of coal dust with the 
sulphite pitch during the first stage of the mixing op- 
eration, diluting it with water if necessary so as to 
cover every particle of coal. The mixture is then 
heated and partly dried in the mixers, after which is in- 
troduced from 1 to 13 per cent. of either the low-melting- 
point asphalt, water-gas tar or other material of an 
oily nature that acts as a waterproofing medium, in 

















FIG. 5. 
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order to put a coating on the outside of the sulphite 
pitch covering each particle of coal; this is followed 
by further mixing, with increasing heat. In order to 
make a hard product it is necessary to carry out this 
mixing thoroughly before the material is delivered to 
the press, as stated above, the briquets being formed 
under a pressure of about 3000 lb. per square inch. 

The briquets coming from the press will stand 
a drop of 10 to 12 ft. without breaking. They are de- 
livered by a belt conveyor to a special, continuous-mov- 
ing type of drying oven, where the remainder of the 
moisture in the sulphite pitch is first evaporated slowly. 
This causes the binder to harden and set as hard as the 
coal. , . 

The briquets, without being disturbed on the car- 
riers, then pass to another portion of the oven, where 
the temperature is considerably higher. Here partial 
distillation of the oil takes place so that the oil vapor 
penetrates to all parts of the briquet, practically con- 
verting the sulphite pitch back into its original resin- 
ous state. It is then entirely waterproof, without pos- 














EXACT SIZE ANL  _HAPE OF AN ANTHRACITE 
BRIQUET 


FIG. 6 


sessing the disadvantage of softening under heat or 
while undergoing combustion. Depending on the nature 
of the waterproofing compound, the final temperature to 
which the briquets are subjected sometimes runs as 
high as 600 deg. F. The briquets are then cooled be- 
fore being deposited in the briquet bin ready for de- 
livery to consumers. 

The final product is harder, will stand more handling 
and produce less breakage than the hardest prepared 
size of anthracite. With this binder the hardness of 
the briquets is practically the same, regardless of the 
hardness of the coal dust from which they are made. 
The briquets are free-burning, are easily ignited and 
will hold fire longer than anthracite. They are of the 
over-stuffed pillow shape and weigh about 2 oz. each. 
The question of the most suitable shape or the size of 
the briquet is highly important, and depends on 
the purpose for which it is intended to be used. 

Before the enterprise at Harrisburg was made public 
to the trade the briquets had been sold in that city 
since early in the spring of 1916 and had been used 
by upward of 1250 householders without a single com- 
plaint being received by the Gamble Fuel Briquet Co. 
In fact, the company has on file a number of letters 
from consumers who state that they prefer these bri- 
quets to standard anthracite coal as they give more 
heat, last longer, produce little or no smoke on ignition 
and do not clinker. This latter is an important con- 
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sideration. The briquets are retailing at the present 
time at from 40c. to $1 per ton below the local retail 
prices of the best quality of prepared sizes of anthracite 
coal. 

The plant has never been able to fill half the orders re- 
ceived, and arrangements are now being made for doub- 
ling its capacity. 

In December, 1916, after the success of the Harris- 
burg plant had been demonstrated, the Southern Briquet 
Coal Co., of Richmond, Va., also equipped a small plant 
of approximately 10 tons per hour capacity, using the 
same process and briquetting Virginia anthracite and 
Pennsylvania anthracite culm, selling the product to 
the local trade in Richmond. 

The arrangement of machinery is such that mate- 
rial travels logically from stage to stage during its 
entire journey through the plant. The plants are en- 
tirely automatic. The ovens are built for indirect heat- 
ing and are so arranged that they may be fired wi:h 
either coal or briquets. 

The cost of manufacture will vary to some extent with 
the location, size and capacity of the plant. At the 
present prices of material and labor the cost of the 
binder per ton of briquets produced is 74c., labor 26c., 
fuel for power plant and oven 22c. and wear and tear 8c., 
making a total of $1.30 per ton of briquets, To 
this must be added the cost of coal dust and overhead 
expenses. These two latter items will vary consider- 
ably, depending on where the plant is located. 

Some of the different machines forming a part of 
this equipment are shown in the illustrations, as are 
also some views of the two plants now in operation. 
Another piant, which is under construction in central 
Pennsylvania and equipped to use the same binder, 
will be of larger capacity. The binder, process and ma- 
chinery are patented. The plants described were de- 
signed and equipped by the Mashek Engineering Co., 
of New York City. 


Venus in the Dark 


“T never was afraid of spooks or rats or snakes or 
things like that in a coal mine, but whenever I hear 
of a woman coming down I always shudder.” 

The speaker was a Welshman, a former state mine 
inspector. He was talking to some friends. 

“Did a woman ever cause you any bad luck, Dick?” 
asked one of the group. 

“She did,” answered the ex-inspector solemnly. “It 
was when I was shotfirer in No. 8, the crackerjack mine 
in the district.” 

* * 

The woman—girl, she looked—appeared at the pit- 
head one afternoon just before the miners came out 
and the shotfirers went down. She made a beeline for 
Dan Gronoway, the superintendent, who was standing 
at the door of the engine room, in his pit clothes. 

“Mr. Gronoway?” she smiled, at the same time ex- 
tending a gloved hand, which the boss tried to dodge 
with his sooty paw, but couldn’t. 

“The same, ma’am,” replied Dan, who was always 
polite to women folks, no matter what stress he might 
be under. 

“My name is Ethel Hunter,” she told Dan, as if 
she were imparting valuable information, “and I am 
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the traveling representative for ‘The Women’s Wonder,’ 
a most delightful magazine, and “i 

“Thank-ee, ma’am,” quoth Dan, backing off, “but I 
can’t read anything but Welsh, you know.” 

“I’m not trying to get you to subscribe,” she ex- 
plained, as she followed him up. “I want to sell it to 
your men for their wives and daughters. When I 
secure so many subscribers I get a course in the uni- 
versity free.” 

“I see,” returned Dan; “well, I wish you luck. Some 
of the men will buy ’most anything; maybe they’ll take 
a chance with you—there’s no tellin’.” 

“T want to go down in the mine, Mr. Gronoway!” 

“Gosh !—I mean ‘shucks,’ ”’ apologized Dan. 

“When can I go?” 

“Ye can’t go at all.” 

“But I have an order from Mr. Thurston, the man- 
ager.” 

“Then let Mr. Thurston come and show ye around.” 

The young woman looked troubled. 

“They told me you were such a nice man,” she ob- 
served disappointedly. 

“They be tellin’ lies on me,” returned Dan, not un- 
kindly. “But look ye, Miss ——” 

“Hunter—Ethel Hunter.” 

“Miss Ethel Hunter, do you know that it be as dark 
as a stack of black cats swimming in a tar-barrel down 
there; and there’s mule trains whizzin’ by every blessed 
minute, and some of the cross-entries has got mud in 
’em clear up to your—er— shoe tops, and there be 
long-tailed rats as big as cats down in that place.” 

Dan put his best licks in and thought she’d turn 
to him with a grateful smile, and call the job off. But 
she didn’t. She burst into tears, leaning her head 
against the engine-room door casing. Several of the 
men gathered about during the talk, and looked sym- 
pathetically at the pretty young petitioner. 

“And I wanted to be a teacher so as to support my 
poor old mother and little brothers and sisters,’ she 
sobbed. 

Here an auburn-haired man who was just about to 
go down with the firing squad stepped up. 

“T’ll get down early in the morning and go around 
with her, Dan,” he said. 

Dan shrugged his shoulders. 

“Her blood be on thy head, Dick,” he said. “And 
what will the Mistress think if you go promenading 
about in the dark with a strange maiden?” 

As the seven o’clock whistle was splitting the air 
above the engine room of No. 8 next morning, the 
young woman with a mission appeared at the tipple 
and sought her cavalier. She was attired in a coarse 
black garment, and wore a heavy shawl over her head, 
but it did not hide seductive little curls which peeped 
out over the white forehead. At the “bottom” Dick 
filled and handed her a pit lamp, which she took ginger- 
ly and transported at arm’s-length. The shotfirer 
loaded her with advice, which she took with murmurs 
of gratitude. 

When they got on the far entries where the miners 
were at work, the young woman proceeded to business. 
The sooty men bashfully withheld their hands, but she 
didn’t mind a little dirt, she said, and shook them 
anyhow. In most of the rooms it was not necessary 
to go into details about the widowed mother and little 
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children before the dollar came for “The Woman’s 
Wonder.” Where they didn’t have the money she took 
an order on the treasurer. Not a man balked. It 
would look mean, they thought, to turn down a hand- 
some woman who had defied the horrors of the under- 
ground to visit them. 

The woman solicitor had a way of talking which made 
each man think she had gone down purposely to see 
him. They had never heard of ‘The Woman’s Wonder” 
and wouldn’t have known it from an almanac of the 
vintage of ’76, but they did know that this young 
woman knew how to talk and that she was brave and 
pretty. The way she side-tracked for mule trains and 
crawled through crosscuts filled her shotfirer guide 
with admiration. She stopped timbermen staggering 
under heavy loads, flagged mule drivers, waylaid pit 
bosses and even tackled the trapper boys for a year’s 
investment in “The Woman’s Wonder,” and everybody 
seemed to feel the richer for the opportunity. 

At the end of three days she had made a complete 
clean-up of the mine. Every man jack had contributed, 
and “The Woman’s Wonder” was booked for an in- 
creased subscription list of at least 300. 

Miss Hunter explained to her faithful guide that 
she had been through the mines out West, and ex- 
perience had taught her that she could get five sub- 
scriptions below where she got one on top. She con- 
fided that she even sold her magazine to miners who 
couldn’t read English, and had no trouble in doing it. 
The men thought as long as she was brave enough to 
come to them at their underground toil she had earned 
the right to their subscription. It was the comradeship 
of the mine that won them. 

“Did she get hurt?” asked one of the listeners of 
the ex-inspector who was telling the story. 

“Oh, no,” he answered, “she got through all right.” 

“Any accident at the mine?” 

“No.” 

“Then what made you say it was unlucky for—” 

“When we had thoroughly covered old No. 8—you 
see I was the guide,” explained the story-teller, with 
a blush—‘‘and had visited .every man in it, I was 
wondering whether my services had been appreciated. 
The cage finally landed us on top, and she turned to 
me with that same pleasant smile that had fetched the 
dollars down below. She began fumbling in a little 
handbag she carried, and said: 

“*You have been good to me, my friend, and — ’ 

‘Dont mention it,’ I told her. 

“Yes, but I will,’ she declared. ‘But for you I 
never could have found my way through all those dark 
holes. You have been with me three days—your time 
is valuable—here, take this.’ ” 

The speaker paused. 

“Twenty-five dollars?” one of the listeners suggested. 

“It was a package, neatly tied up with pink ribbon,” 
said the inspector, ‘In it was a photograph of herself. 
It was a good likeness—showed everything but the 
nerve.” 

“T still don’t see any hard luck in that,” ventured one 
of the group. 

“Well, I never particularly objected to art and fine 
pictures myself, but the Mistress —” and the inspector 
shook his head sadly. 
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Efficiency of Coal Production 


By C. B. OFFICER 
Claremont, N. H. 





SYNOPSIS — The efficiency of coal production 
is measured by the number of tons produced per 
day per man. For the whole country, this has 
increased about as has the proportion of machine- 
mined coal. Careful balancing of width of room 
and depth of cut with the thickness of bed is 
necessary in order to secure maximum output. 





the efficiency of a mine, all depending upon the 

basis of comparison selected, that for the sake of 
clearness the meaning of the word efficiency as used 
in this article will first be defined. As here understood, 
the efficiency of coal production will be taken to refer 
to the number of tons of coal mined per day per man 
employed at the mine. This efficiency can be found for 
any mine by dividing the average daily tonnage (ex- 
pressed in short tons) by the average number of men 


[ie are so many different ways of expressing 


employed. Writing this in the form of an equation, 
we have: 
Efficie __ Average daily tonnage of any mine 
ficiency = Average number of men employed 


In Table I the unit of efficiency is given for the total 
production of bituminous coal in the United States for 
the years 1891 to 1915. There is also a column show- 
ing what percentage of the coal was machine-mined. By 
machine-mined coal is meant all coal won by the use 
of any of the following types of machines: Punchers, 
radially mounted punchers and chain breast, shortwall 
and longwall cutters. The figures given in the table 
were taken from the reports of the Bureau of Mines 
on the yearly production of coal. 

From these statistics it is at once apparent that the 
increase in the number of tons mined per day per man 
has corresponded closely with the increase in the per- 
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FIG. 1. CURVES SHOWING PER CAPITA PRODUCTION AND 
PER CENT. OF MACHINE MINED COAL 


centage of machine-mined coal. In order to show this 
more clearly the two curves shown in Fig. 1 have been 
drawn. The upper curve shows the tons per day per man 
and the lower the percentage of machine-mined coal. 
From these two curves, unless some radical changes are 
made, it can be estimated that about the year 1928 all 
coal will be machine-mined and that the efficiency of 
the mines will have increased to about 4.9 tons per man 
per day. 





The figure of 4.9 tons per man per day is low in 
comparison with the results now obtained in certain 
localities. Table II contains the same facts as Table I, 
but applies to Logan County, West Virginia, instead 
of to the whole of the United States. There are cer- 
tain mines in the county that have a higher figure 
than the average, while others are lower. This county 
was taken for comparison because most of the mines 
are new operations and have installed the latest type of 
equipment. They also have a higher percentage of ma- 
chine-mined coal. 

The figures in Table II show a large discrepancy from 
the results as estimated for the whole country, with all 
the coal machine-mined. It is to be admitted that many 
factors influence the output in tons per day per man 
aside from the machine cutting equipment of the mine, 
yet it must also be admitted that the machine cutting 
equipment affects the output in tons per day per man 
more in proportion than any of the other factors. 

From the figures in Tables I and II it is at once evi- 
dent that’if the efficiency of the mines is to be in- 
creased the latest type of machine equipment should be 
installed and that all coal should be machine-mined 
as soon as possible. The figures also show in a general 
way that it would pay the mine operator who considers 
only the financial side to scrap the older types of equip- 
ment and install modern machinery. 

At the present time the most efficient type of mining 
machine for general room-and-pillar work is the so- 
called “‘shortwall machine,” and for longwall work the 


TABLE I. COAL PRODUCTION FOR THE UNITED STATES 
Average No. Tons Per Cent. 
No. of Days Total per Man Machine- 
Year Men Worked Tonnage per Day Mined 
1891 205,803 223 117,901,238 2.57 5.26 
1896 244,171 192 137,640,276 2.94 11.86 
1897 247,817 196 147,617,519 3.04 15.35 
1898 255,717 211 166,593,623 3.09 19. 46 
1899 271,027 234 193,323,187 3.05 22.74 
1900 304,375 234 212,316,112 2.98 24.86 
1901 340,235 225 225,829,149 2.94 25.61 
1902 370,056 230 260,216,844 3.06 26.75 
1903 415,777 225 282,749,348 3.02 27.58 
1904 437,832 202 278,659,689 ¥.05 28.21 
1905 460,629 211 315,062,785 3.24 32.82 
1906 478,425 213 342,874,867 3.36 34.66 
1907 513,258 234 394,759,112 3.29 35.11 
1908 516,264 193 332,573,944 3.34 37.04 
1909 ae : 379,744,257 ; 37.52 
1910 555,533 217 417,111,142 3.46 41.72 
1911 549,779 211 405,907,059 3.50 43.89 
1912 548,632 223 450, 104,982 3.68 46.80 
1913 571,882 232 478,435,297 3.61 50.70 
1914 583,506 195 422,703,970 3.71 51.70 
1915 557,456 203 442,624,426 2.91 55.00 


longwall type of continuous cutter. There are several 
different kinds of each type of equipment, but the 
advantages of one make over another will not be dis- 
cussed here. However, at this time, when it is especial- 
ly desirable to increase the output of coal, all machines 
immediately available should be employed, since ma- 
chine-mining by any method is more efficient than hand- 
work. 

Since most mines in this country are operated on 
the room-and-pillar system, or some of its modifica- 
tions, the details of successful shortwall machine-min- 
ing methods will be reviewed. 

The first principle for the successful operation of ma- 
chine-mining is to have a satisfactory wage agreement 
or understanding between the empleyer and employee. 
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There is no hard and fast rule for obtaining the best 
results, but it has been found that wage agreements 
for both the machinemen and loaders that are based 
on the amount of work done by each, measured in tons, 
places, square feet or cars, is much more satisfactory 
than straight day wages. The ton measurement is to be 
preferred as it has a definite value. 

The second principle to be followed in the operation 
of a machine mine is to concentrate the places, in order 
that each machine may cut as much as possible. Whena 
place needs to be cut the machine operating in the terri- 
tory nearest it should be sent there. When machines are 
traveling about the mine from one territory to another 
considerable time is lost during which they might be 
cutting coal. 

The third principle is to have the cutting done at 
night and the loading completed in the day time. If 
the conditions are such as to require that the cutting 
and loading must go on at the same time, the work 
should be so planned that the machines are cutting on 
one set of entries while the loading is being done in 


another. With such conditions the haulage trips are 
TABLE II. COAL PRODUCTION OF LOGAN COUNTY, 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Average No. Tons Per Cent. 

No. of Days Total per Man Machine 
Year Men Worked Tonnage Per Day Mined 
1912 3,419 233 4,196,744 le ) 
1913 4,384 208 4,753,516 Gh Sear’ 
1914 5,474 195 6,618,951 6.20 ‘ 
1915 6,121 174 7,164,150 6.73 96.5 


not waiting for the machines to get out of their way or 
vice versa. When the haulage trips are delayed the 
loaders are held up by lack of cars and the coal output 
is decreased. It is preferable to have the cutting done 
at night, as less territory need be opened in order to 
secure the desired tonnage. 

It is quite essential that plenty of power be sup- 
plied to each of the machines. This requires that not 
only a sufficiently large generating set be installed but 
also an ample sized feed or trolley wire with a good 
return or bonded track. Many of the delays and break- 
downs of machines can be traced directly to poorly 
bonded track. It pays to have a good return not only be- 
cause it will save power, but also because it will prevent 
breakdowns, with a consequent loss in production. An 
ample supply of power is also an advantage to the 
haulage system in that the motors can either make the 
trip faster or pull more cars per trip. 

The track should be kept in good condition on curves 
and roomneck switches. The reason for this is that 
under poor conditions considerable extra work and loss 
of time will be occasioned by the mining machine being 
derailed at these points. A poor condition of track 
at these places will also slow up the haulage. If the 
track is in good shape for haulage, it will be more than 
sufficiently good for the mining machines. 

The machines should be well supplied with bits and 
oil. It is also advisable to have good repair men or 
electricians responsible for the operation of the ma- 
chines. In many mines the cost of repairs has been 
reduced greatly by having the repair men go over each 
machine every so often, tightening up the screws and 
nuts and replacing the necessary linings or other parts 
when worn and not waiting until the parts give out 
completely and then cause other damage. By following 
this policy the machines have been kept in continuous 
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operation, and for this reason a greater tonnage has 
been secured. 

One of the principles for efficient machine operation 
is to have the depth of undercut as great as possible. 
In the past it was considered that coal could not be 
undercut any deeper than its height. The first experi- 
ments on undercutting to a depth greater than the 
thickness of the bed were undertaken in West Virginia. 
These experiments proved successful, and today it is 
generally conceded by all that coal can be mined to a 
greater depth than its height. In some mines the 
depth of cut is twice the thickness of the bed. 

The increase in the cutting efficiency of mining ma- 
chines provided with longer cutter bars has been due to 
the greater amount of coal cut per shift per machine 
(the number of places cut being the same with different 
lengths of bars) and to a reduction in the repair costs 
on the machine per ton. As this saving in cutting cost 
was at once apparent, the longer cutter bars were in- 
stalled in many mines. After the introduction of the 
longer bars, the cost of cutting was reduced, but there 
was not an immediate corresponding saving in the 
over-all cost of mining or the expected increase in the 
efficiency of the mine in tons per day per man. The 
reason for this was that there did not exist the right 
proportion between the depth of undercut and the width 
of room. 


THREE FACTORS ARE IMPORTANT 


In order to meet the requirements of the third prin- 
ciple mentioned for efficient mining, a certain propor- 
tion must exist between the width of room, depth of 
undercut and height of coal. The thickness of the bed 
cannot be changed, and the width of the room is lim- 
ited to a cerfain maximum by the nature and condition 
of the strata above the coal. Consequently the depth of 
undercut is the factor that should be varied to secure 
the right proportion. 

The requirement for a correct relation of the three 
elements is that the amount of coal shot down after 
each cut should be equal to that which one or more 
loaders working in a room can load out in either one 
or two full shifts. That is, the loaders on entering 
a room that has just been shot should have before them 
an amount of coal which will give them a certain num- 
ber of complete days’ work, not an amount that they can 
load out in a day or any number of full days and a part 
of another. With ‘he rooms all kept to this dimension, 
the haulage can be planned systematically and the out- 
put of the mine increased. 

The uncertain element in determining the right pro- 
portion is the amount of coal that a loader can send out 
in a shift. This will depend entirely on the local condi- 
tions in each mine. The thickness of bed, the size of 
cars, the nature of the coal, whether top or bottom rock 
has to be removed, the dirt bands in the coal and many 
other features will influence the tonnage that a man 
can handle. The average number of cars that a loader 
can handle in a shift should be found by close observa- 
tion of the actual results obtained at each mine. 

In large operations it will be found expedient to divide 
the loaders into classes according to their various aver- 
age abilities, instead of having one average apply to 
the whole mine. The rooms on certain entries where the 
men having the highest average ability are working 
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should be driven the maximum width and the depth of 
undercut for the whole mine determined by that set of 
conditions. The width of the rooms on entries where 
loaders of less average skill are placed should then be 
decreased slightly so as to produce only such an amount 
of coal as will give these men an even number of shifts’ 
work. 

By having the loaders separated into groups accord- 
ing to their ability, the question of equal turns of cars 
will automatically be settled for men on each entry, 
since a given number of cars must be sent out from each 
room per shift. If the loader in any particular room 
is unable to keep up to the requirement, he should be 
changed to that part of the mine where the average 
of cars expected per shift is less. If, on the other 
hand, a man who is working on an entry where the 
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average is low is found to have the ability to do more, 
he should be transferred to a place that requires more 
cars per shift. It is to be admitted that the turns 
of cars for all men in the mine will not be the same, 
but where it can be shown that each man is receiving 
as many cars as he can handle in a shift the question 
of an equitable turn is automatically settled without 
further difficulty. 

The main object of this paper is to demonstrate that 
machine mining is more efficient than hand methods 
and that if the full efficiency of coal production is to 
be secured that machine-mining warrants, a great 
amount of study in each mine must be given to the 
right relation between the amount of coal cut by a ma- 
chine and the ability of the loaders to handle that 
amount. 


Practical Wood Preservation 


By W. E. HOYT 
Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS — Decay is a contagious wood dis- 
ease. It may be prevented by disinfection. For 
this purpose a creosote oil, nonvolatilizable under 
275 deg. C., may be used to good effect. Mine 
timbers may thus be treated either by spraying, 
painting or immersion. 





HE question of wood preservation at the present 
time is of greater interest to the coal operator 
than ever before, because of the scarcity and high 
cost of steel and concrete. Where rapid construction 
is required timber is being used in large quantities, 
and it is gratifying to note that most of the larger 
mining companies, as well as a great number of inde- 
pendent operators, are finding it worth while to pre- 


*Tllustrations by courtesy of the Monongahela Wood Pre- 
serving Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


serve all their permanent wood construction against 
decay. 

Various: time-tested methods that have been found 
capable of at least doubling the life of timber at a 
low cost are being utilized, thereby not only eliminat- 
ing repair bills that are directly traceable to rotting 
timber, but also conserving our forests for years to 
come. 

The causes of wood decay have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in technical papers at various times, and the 
United States Forest Service has also given the sub- 
ject much attention. It is sufficient therefore for the 
purpose of this article to state that decay is a conta- 
gious disease of wood. 

The method of preventing decay is well established. 
All investigations have shown that this disease may be 
forestalled by the permanent disinfection of the wood 
with an insoluble, nonvolatile antiseptic. The injection 
of creosote oil under pressure has been the usual means 

















FIG. 1. TRESTLE BUILT FROM TIMBER TREATED WITH PRESERVATIVE AFTER FRAMING 











12 COAL 
employed to preserve ties and wood blocks used in rail- 
road track and street paving where wear and tear are 
severe and deep penetration is necessary. 

For most mining work, however, timber treated by 
the pressure-creosoting method has not been found prac- 
tical on account of the delays in getting deliveries of 
treated timber, the initial high cost and the fact that 
the inflammability of freshly creosoted timber is too 
great. After careful investigation of this subject by 
many authorities it was shown upon analysis that the 
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TIMBER 


COMMON APPARATUS FOR TREATING 
WITH PRESERVATIVE 


FIG. 2. 


only part of the creosote oil remaining in pressure- 
treated timber after several years’ exposure shows no 
volatile matter under 275 deg. C. After being treated 
with creosote under pressure, borings taken from tim- 
ber that has stood in the weather for a period of 10 
years show that practically none of the creosote distill- 
ing under 275 deg. C. remains in the wood. 

In treating mining timber, therefore, the solution 
of the problem is to use only that part of the creosote 
oil that is taken off above the temperature of 275 deg. C. 
and to simplify the method of application so that the 
timbers can be treated at the mines without delay and 
at a minimum cost. 

Several distinct advantages accrue in the use of this 
latter grade of preservative. The inflammability of 
the wood is decreased somewhat and the oil, being non- 
volatile, neither leaches nor evaporates from the timber. 
In addition the oil may be heated in an open tank to 
above the boiling point of water, without loss. 

The grade of oil employed in the methods of treat- 
ing mining timbers hereinafter described was mostly 
imported from Germany before the war. As with 
many other materials, however, it is now being produced 
commercially in this country. 

The question of the quality of the preservative is 
highly important, and it is evident that the value of a 
preservative is directly proportional to the amount of 
nonvolatile pure coal-tar distillate it contains. It is 
well for the prospective purchaser of a preservative to 
insist on a statement of analysis from the manufacturer, 
owing to the “oleums,” “sotas” and “ineums,” some of 
which are products of great merit while others are sim- 
ply “off-grade” oils, convenient for the tar distiller to 
manufacture and sell at a profit under a fancy name 
and not at all adapted to the treatment of mine timber 
yy simplified means. 

The method of applying the preservative to the wood 
should be selected only after considering such factors 
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as the quantity of timber to be treated, the kind of 
wood, the size and seasoning, and the estimated life of 
the coal mine where the timber is to be used. 

The open-tank method, which consists in immersing 
the timber, after framing, in a bath of the preservative 
kept heated to above the boiling point of water, is 
capable, when properly carried out, of lengthening the 
life of timber to the point where it fails through wear 
and tear. The duration of the immersion should be in- 
creased in proportion to the dimensions of the timber. 
Roughly speaking, this is about 10 min. for timbers up 
to 2 in. in thickness and increases 5 min. for each inch 
in thickness greater than that. 

Timber that is only partially seasoned should be im- 
mersed longer in order to allow the preservative to 
displace part of the moisture. It is not impossible to 
treat partially seasoned timber by open-tank immersion 
if the proper preservative is used. Since the oil most 
suitable contains no tarry matter to seal the pores, 
complete seasoning may take place after treatment the 
same as in untreated timber. It is well known, however, 
that to imprison sap in green timber by a film of tarry 
matter or paint will hasten dry-rot. 

By framing the timbers before treating, good pene- 
tration is gained where it is most needed—that is, at 
the ends and at the cuts—thus protecting most thor- 
oughly the parts that rot first. Timber for long-lived 
developments should be treated in an open tank, espe- 
cially where it is to be used for tipples, main-track ties 
and similar purposes. 

The equipment necessary for open-tank treating is so 
simple and easy of operation that many companies have 
portable tanks for this purpose, shifting them from 
place to place and treating ties, tipple lumber and tim- 
ber for various constructions as required. 

The usual form of portable tank consists of a rough 
wooden box or trough into which a tin lining is fitted, 
the joints being soldered to retain the oil. This tank 
is of a length sufficient to accommodate the longest 
timbers treated, is wide enough to receive about three 
timbers side by side and is approximately 18 in. deep. 
A drain board is fitted up to slope into one side of this 
tank, and upon this the timbers are lifted after im- 
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FIG. 3. METHOD OF TREATING 


mersion, thus allowing the excess oil to drain back 
into the tank. The drain board serves a double pur- 
pose, as it makes a good roof for the tank when it is 
not in use. 

A heat sufficient to maintain the temperature of the 
bath at 212 deg. F. in summer or winter is obtained 
by means of live steam that passes through a system of 
pipes placed in the bottom of the tank. If a small der- 
rick, with a crab for lifting, is added to the equipment, 
it will be found of great use. By the method just 
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described, three or four men can easily treat from 5000 
to 10,000 board feet of timber per day. 

The treatment of structures already erected or in 
process of erection is often accomplished by brush- 
coating the timbers with the preservative, which should 
preferably be heated in cold or damp weather. The 
joints are coated thoroughly before the timbers are 
erected, and when built the whole structure is given a 
thorough painting with the preservative. 

As a maintenance policy and as a safety precaution, 
the special method of treating joints and contact points 
on old standing structures shown in iig. 3 has been 
adopted by some companies. Of course, the method is 
subject to variations, depending on the condition of the 
joint to be treated. ; 

Power spraying machines will be found advantageous 
on extensive work, since they save labor and give good 
results. Many operators who have employed the brush- 
treatment method have found that the life of their 
structures has thereby been greatly increased. Double 
life, at least, may be expected of timber that has been 
thoroughly brush-treated with a high-grade preserva- 
tive oil. Telephone companies, and those that use 
poles for line construction and the transmission of 
power, state that greatly increased life results from 
coating these poles at the ground-line with a high-grade 
preservative. 

As far as the necessity for treating timbers is con- 
cerned, little needs to be said. We are lucky, in these 
days, to get timber delivered at all, regardless of speci- 
fications. With prices soaring, quality inferior and 
labor scarce, it is folly to install untreated timber in- 
side or outside the mine unless the life of the operation 
is to be short. The timber we get is cut at any season of 
the year, contains a large percentage of sapwood be- 
cause smaller trees are being cut, and often is already 
infected with decay. The insects and worms that are 
frequently present also tend to shorten the useful life of 
the timber. 

To be sure, we can all point to tipples and structures 
that have withstood the elements for 20 years or more, 
but the stuff that went into them when they were built 
was not the kind of material being used nowadays. It 
was probably boxed hearts of white oak, or similar high- 
grade timber of a quality that is practically unobtain- 
able at present. Wood preservation strictly follows 
along the lines of “intelligent conservation,” which is 
being so much talked of in reference to war-time econ- 
omies, so that now, if he never did before, the coal 
operator should treat all his permanent wood construc- 
tion. 


Gross Power = Net Power+ Friction 


Every now and then the subject of friction comes 
up, and in almost every instance more light is thrown 
on the importance of using greater care to eliminate 
friction as much as possible. P. B. Liebermann, chief 
engineer for the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., of Newark, 
N. J., recently made some interesting tests in order 
to find out how much power is wasted in friction by 
different types of bearings. Mr. Liebermann has taken 
a subject that has been shrouded in considerable 
mystery and turned it into a most understandable 
proposition. 
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The amount of power that can be saved on a certain 
machine, or upon cars, depends wholly, of course, on 
the part friction is playing in the total power con- 
sumption. The formula for any system of power trans- 
mission or transformation is as follows: 

Gross power = net power +- friction 

Net power, in the case of a lineshaft or other shaft 
installation, is the power transmitted. Friction is the 
bearing friction caused by the shaft rubbing in the 
boxes. This bearing friction is a dead loss. 

Net power, in the case of a machine tool, is the power 
actually used to remove the stock from the piece being 
machined. Friction loss, which is comparatively high, 
includes the bearing friction, gear friction and the 
slippage of the belts (if any). The bearing friction 
is the greatest of these items. 

Net power on mine cars, or anything running on 
wheels, is zero when running on a level track. Friction 
alone makes up the gross power expended. And the 
greatest part of the friction takes place in the bearings. 

When the cars run on a grade, the effect of gravity 
has to be considered. The formula for mine cars reads 
thus: 

Gross power = friction + gravity or train 
weight * per cent. of grade 

When the track is level, the item we have called 
gravity drops out and we have 

Gross power = friction 

A large number of tests have been made at the Hyatt 
plant to ascertain how much the bearing friction can 
be reduced by the use of roller bearings. 

It is customary in speaking of friction to use the 
term coefficient of friction. This coefficient is obtained 
by dividing the load on a bearing into the retarding 
force on the shaft surface. The coefficient of friction 

ae where F’' — the force of retardation and W =— 
the total pressure between the bearing surfaces. 

The value of the coefficient of friction depends on 
temperature, quality of lubricant and degree of lubri- 
cation. With plain bearings, the quality of lubricant 
is of the greatest importance. The danger of break- 
ing the oil film between the shaft and bearing is 
ever present. The tests made have proved that Hyatt 
roller bearings, on the other hand, are far less sensitive 
to quality of lubricant, since the rollers carry the oil 
back and forth over the bearing and bring about ideal 
lubrication. 

The coefficients of friction for different kinds of 
bearings vary considerably, as may be seen from the 
following: 


HYATT FLEXIBLE ROLLER BEARINGS 
High duty type.. 0.0025 to 0.003 
Planished race type..... 0.004 to 0.005 
PLAIN BEARINGS (STEEL SHAFT) 
Cast tron. ...-. 0.03 to 0.20 
Babbitt 0.025 to 0.08 
0.03 to 0.16 


Brass. .... 


With the two coefficients of friction known, those 
for plain and for roller bearings, an engineer can 
readily determine just what power saving can be 
effected by the use of roller bearings in any particular 
car or machine. He can then decide whether the sav- 
ing in power is large enough to justify the use of roller 
bearings instead of plain journals. 
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Lively Discussions at Charleston Institute—I] 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SYNOPSIS — Discussions of mine-car gages, 
long chutes in place of conveyors, planes and 
monitors, storage-battery locomotives and the 
gas in coal. Governor Cornwell emphasizes the 
duty of increasing production commensurate with 
all demands of the industry. 


4 NHE afternoon session of June 5 was enlivened by 

a discussion of the mooted question of track gages. 

West Virginia is a good place to raise such a 
question, for it has a large variety of gages and has 
mines in the Pocahontas region, in which the cars are 
even of standard railroad gage. There were no Poca- 
hontas representatives present to defend the use of cars 
of such liberal dimensions. 

Mr. Zern, who introduced the question of the track 
gages of mine cars, said that there were at least 22 
in use, varying from 22 in. to 563 in. H. H. Stoek, of 
the University of Illinois, said that he could add another 
gage, namely 20 in., which could be found in a certain 
mine in Illinois. In that state gages from 20 in. to 
54 in. were found. Mr. Keely said that the mines of 
the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. had no less than 
3 gages—42, 44 and 48 in.—the variation arising not 
from vacillation in the management, but from the fact 
that the track gages of the consolidation were deter- 
mined by the many managements of the companies 
which opened the mines. He declared that no one liked 
the 48-in. gage. Mr. Haas stated that 42 in. had been 
made the standard at the mines of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., but a few old mines which were nearing their 
allotted life had a gage of 22 in. It had never seemed 
well to scrap the old transportation equipment and put 
it up to date. 





UNDECIDED BATTLE OF THE MINE-TRACK GAGES 


Mr. Harmon told the members that the Madison Coal 
Corporation, of Illinois, had near St. Louis a mine with 
a 24-in. gage. Mr. Zern said that the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. was endeavoring to get 
the mining fraternity to accept 42 in. as the best all- 
round gage for mine equipment, the matter applying 
continually to more elements of mining, and now of in- 
terest in the construction of mine cars, locomotives and 
coal-mining machinery. In reply to a representative of 
the Westinghouse company he said that the Pocahontas 
mines demanded a 563-in. gage because it desired to get 
a car 72 in. wide at the top, and any gage less than the 
standard railroad gage (563 in.) made it necessary to 
provide an excessive overhang.” 

The next matter presented was the use of surface 
chutes for the transference of coal from beds above the 
railroad to the tipple level. Mr. Huddy said that his 
company had at one time an expensive chute—it cost 
$65,000—but the management had to give it up after 
much experimenting. The coal would either overrun 
everything or it would obstinately refuse to be budged. 

Besides, the chute brought the total of small size up 
to 40 per cent. whereas 25 per cent. was obtained now 


the chute is no longer in use. He found that by using 
monitors with small bins much better results could be 
obtained than by the use of chutes. He declared that 
any chute tended to clog. Even long vertical chutes had 
given him trouble when once allowed to fill up. 

Mr. Keely’s experience was quite different. He has 
a sheet-iron tubular chute, 120 ft. long, 36 in. in diam- 
eter, built in 5 sections and inclined at an angle of 36 
deg. It works admirably. Moreover, it steadies the 
operation of the mine, having a capacity of about 30 
tons. Of course, it could not be left full in cold weather, 
as the coal would freeze. He said that the use of the 
tubular chute made it possible to save wood. 

The chute was simple and self-contained; furthermore, 
if a fire were to start at the foot of the chute, it would 
not spread up the tube. A chute made of lined plank, 
on the other hand, would in a few minutes be a mass 
ef flame. Mr. Keely was so well satisfied with this 
short chute that he was proposing to build one 300 ft. 
in length. He said he thought that perhaps the grade 
he had happily chosen was just the right grade for the 
kind of coal and the type and size of chute, but as it 
was adopted not for any particular reason or as an 
embodiment of any previous experience of similar 
chutes, his success could only be ascribed to luck. 


ROLLING AND SLIDING FRICTION CONTRASTED 


One member said that he made experiments with po- 
tatoes for a potato chute. When a potato was at rest 
it would stand on a board at a considerable angle. I: 
caused to roll it would attain an extreme velocity on 
that same slope. This would be the difficulty with a 
round coal. At rest it would be provokingly quiescent, 
but once set in motion it would bound almost anywhere. 

Mr. Keely said in reply to this that his was the gas 
coal of the Cabin Creek region, and added that he did 
not believe that the vibration of the tipple in any way 
2ided in keeping the chute in effectual operation. No 
one seemed to have had Mr. Huddy’s sad experience with 
chutes. Mr. Brennan said his chute did not pack. He 
thought it sloped at 42 deg. He prevented the coal from 
traveling too fast by placing wings to drive the coal 
from side to side. He did not have over 10 per cent. of 
degradation in excess of what he would experience 
if more usual equipment were installed. 


WHERE COAL WAS COKED BREAKAGE DID NOT MATTER 


J. W. Paul said that 25 years ago three tubes, 300 to 
500 ft. long, were in use at Elmo in the New River 
district. These gave excellent satisfaction and were 
used for many years. The officials did not let the coal 
stay in the chutes, so they had no trouble from packing 
or freezing. Nor were the officials troubled about the 
breakage of the coal. They were pleased rather than 
not with that feature, for the fuel was all used for cok- 
ing purposes, and the finer the coal the better the coke. 

At the evening session Governor John J. Cornwell ad- 
dressed the members on the duty of the nation in the 
present crisis. He declared that 500,000 men would be 
called to the colors shortly, and that if the war lasted 
18 months the army of the United States would be in- 
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creased by five separate drafts of that number of men 
until no less than 3,000,000 men were under arms. Such 
a large withdrawal of the men from industry must have 
a profound effect on all departments. There was there- 
fore a great need for increased productivity, for soon 
the hands of few must do far more than has hitherto 
been done by the hands of many. 

Governor Cornwell then quoted Thomas Babbington 
Macaulay—‘“Produce, for God’s sake, produce.” It 
sounded good enough doctrine, but an expert from 
Pittsburgh said he could hardly avoid the inference that 
the governor had his authors mixed. Reference to John 
Laing’s address, which followed, has been made already 
in the article published last week. 


STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE IS INDORSED 


A. J. King had been invited to give a paper on “The 
Facts About Storage-Battery Locomotives” for the meet- 
ing of Wednesday morning, but when the session con- 
vened he was not present. The president himself evi- 
dently wanted light on the subject. Like all people who 
have not used the storage-battery locomotive, he did not 
believe in it—at least was not sure about it—and he 
said that he had thought at first that the best title for 
the paper would have been “The Truth About the Stor- 
age-Battery Locomotive.” 

The disposition to show up the storage-battery equip- 
ment in its true and even in its least amiable light was 
evident, but the people who have least to say against it 
are those who have used it. P. T. Colgan, general mana- 
ger of the Spruce Valley Coal Co., who brought a C. K. 
Davis locomotive way back in 1913, said he believed he 
was the pioneer in that use of the storage battery in the 
state of West Virginia. Though the Davis locomotive 
was the first in the field and was no longer manufac- 
tured, Mr. Colgan declared that it gave reasonable 
service despite the abuse it received and the “ignorance” 
shown in its handling. The firm had promised that the 
locomotive battery would last for two years, but it only 
remained in service 14 months, during which time it 
was used all day and at night. However, Mr. Colgan 
said that in his opinion, when it was laid away, “the 
battery didn’t owe us anything.” The new battery hav- 
ing two compartments of 18 cells was hooked up reversed 
and lasted 12 months only. These were lead batteries. 


Mr. COLGAN’S PREFERENCE IN GATHERING UNITS 


Mr. Colgan said he preferred the other type of bat- 
tery, but was told that he could not get sufficient power 
from Edison batteries with the space allotted in the 
construction of the locomotive. He found, out, however, 
that he could place 72 Edison cells where he had form- 
erly had 36 of another type. Though the units were not 
so powerful, the aggregate effect was greater. 

He said he found his lead batteries were often heated 
to 110 deg. before they arrived at the charging station, 
and when he charged them he was only able to keep the 
temperature down to 140 deg. under the conditions in 
which charging had to be done. He could not manage 
to keep the temperature down to 105 deg. as instructed. 
He found also that the rubber cells had to be renewed 
at frequent intervals. 

His mine foreman was a convert to the storage-battery 
locomotive. He had previously favored the reel locomo- 
tive for gathering, so Mr. Colgan put both of them in 
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operation, which was quite easy to do as the mine was 
wired up throughout. The storage-battery locomotive 
and the reel locomotive were alternated in two separate 
districts. One day the reel locomotive would take one 
district and another day that same gathering area would 
be given to the storage-battery unit. It was found that 
the latter did 28 per cent. more work as an average in 
every place where it was operated. 

He thought the public laid too much stress on the cost 
of the battery and forgot the greater life of the arma- 
ture that resulted from the use of storage batteries. 
He had run the same armatures since 1913, and they 
had never even been taken out for repair. The brushes 
had not even had to be changed. The battery loss was 
the sole loss to be met. He found that with the Edison 
batteries it was not necessary for the locomotive to take 
a lunch at noon. The lead batteries being less powerful 
in aggregate needed such noontide stimulation. 


USE OF STORAGE BATTERIES IS GROWING 


Frank Haas said that the storage-battery locomotive 
had won its way in the mines of the Consolidation Coal 
Co., and that there were 18 used in the West Virginia 
division. P. J. Brennan, general superintendent, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky., said that there were 
20 combination locomotives of the General Electric and 
other types in the mines of the company in Ken- 
tucky, the Exide battery being used in all cases. 
He added that storage-battery locomotives were superior 
to reel locomotives or mule haulage for gathering work. 

A representative of the General Electric Co. being 
asked to make some remarks said that 50 per cent. of 
the gathering locomotives now being installed were 
either combination or storage-battery locomotives. 

Mr. Haas then read his interesting paper, on the 
major mine accidents, reprinted in our issue of June 
16, pp. 1026-1028. In the discusion it was pointed out 
that the absence of ethane in the gas of the mines of 
the Consolidation Coal Co. was an argument in favor 
of believing that the gas was generated by the coal and 
not merely stored in its crevices or occluded in its sub- 
stance. Mr. Haas argued, however, that in the process 
of time the ethane probably became eliminated. 


INCREASED GAS NOT FROM THE CRUSHING OF COAL 


He was asked about the two mines that in his paper 
he had shown gradually increased in output of methane 
for a month and five months respectively and then kept 
practically uniform for many months. He said that the 
mines were not producing coal. The work done was 
simply the driving of a series of parallel entries from 
which no rooms were broken off. There was. therefore 
no appreciable increase in the pressure borne by the 
coal, and the growth of this pressure was not the cause 
of the increasing emission. There was therefore only 
one variant condition in the experiment, the length of 
the advancing mine headings. 

T. L. Lewis made an extempore address on “Welfare 
Work in the Coal-Mining Industry,” emphasizing the 
wonderful results attained in the Shenango Valley from 
the work of an institute started by the miners for their 
mutual advantage. R. Dawson Hall’s paper entitled 


“Are Contributors to Our Mining Journal Successful 
fining Men” concluded this morning session. 
(To Be Concluded) 
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General Labor Review 


While labor unrest is growing in the United States in 
general, the coal industry seems to be doing better than 
ever. Only in western Kentucky is there an exception. In 
five counties of that state 60 per cent. of the mine workers 
are said to be idle. 

Wages have been low in the nonunion mines of West Ken- 
tucky and this may be held to justify a strike which seems 
so like a mutiny in the face of the enemy. Furthermore, 
the strike comes as the culmination of much expensive union 
activity predating our entry into the war. The union prob- 
ably figures that it can ill afford to throw away the muni- 
tions accumulated for this offensive. 

But even granting these facts, a strike appears ill advised 
at this time. It does seem that these difficulties should be 
put off till the great national difficulty is fully settled. 

In Canada the Vancouver difficulties appear to be settling 
themselves. The Calgary troubles, which recently appeared 
insoluble, are temporarily at an end and the mines in that 
district have resumed work. In fact, the mine workers of 
District No. 18, embracing the unionized portion of Alberta 
and British Columbia, are now all at work. 


Anthracite Mines Work More Steadily 


It is our plain and pleasant duty to commend the anthra- 
cite mine workers for their closer adhesion to their contract 
and for their steady work. Still there are scattering excep- 
tions, like the strike at the Brisbin colliery. That strike 
occurred on Saturday, June 23, and ended on June 26. About 
600 men were idle. The company had laid off 20 men, 
alleging that it discontinued operations in that part of the 
mine because the work was unprofitable. 

It is said, as if in rebuttal, that these men were laid off 
because they disputed the rates to be paid. But really the 
company’s story about the unprofitableness of the section 
of the mine tallies with the statement of the union men. 
The men who were laid off expect to find work at collieries 
near their homes. 

The strike at Hallstead, an operation of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R., lasted two weeks before it was 
called off. It was a needless and discreditable violation of 
the contract. It will be remembered that some of the men 
had religious scruples about belonging to the union because 
it was not an organization under the control of the small 
denomination to which they adhered. Only two men had 
this uncompromising fidelity to their church. They were 
perhaps over-stubborn and illiberal. Can any less be said 
of the unionists who refused to work with them? The two 
men have found jobs at other collieries, and so peace is 
at length secured. 

On June 28 the men at No. 11 mine of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co. went on a button strike, throwing the 
colliery idle and laying off about 700 employees. 


Pennsylvania “Doing Its Bit” 


The mine workers in central and western Pennsylvania 
are working steadily, as becomes good citizens. One hesi- 
tates to mention the few sections where the exceptions 
occur, because a single exception too much elaborated in 
narration often looks larger than the rule. 

At the Yukon mine in Westmoreland County, operated by 
the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., the men are still on 
strike for union recognition. One can excuse strikes for 
this purpose where they predate the entry of the United 
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States into the war, but those started now should be sup- 
pressed by the Committee on Coal Production; and no one 
should be more insistent on this being done than the labor 
members of that committee. 

The mine workers have no real grievance, as they have 
been given the 8-hour day without a change in the wage 
rates and are better paid than anywhere else in the state. 
All the mines in Pennsylvania now are on an 8-hour basis 
except those in the Connellsville coke district. 

The strike situation in the Somerset County district has 
not materially changed recently. 


The Money Is Due, Pay It 


It will be remembered that the mine workers of Mont- 
gomery County, Illinois, went on strike recently to compel 
the unionization of the Schram glass factory at Hillsboro. 
In strict compliance with the terms of their contract they 
were fined $10 for this strike by the companies for which 
they worked. When the money was deducted from their pay 
they struck again, but returned to work the next morning 
They are going to make an effort to have the fines remitted. 
The provision relative to fines in the agreement has usually 
been a dead letter. It has generally happened that the com- 
pany has sought peace by remitting it. The union officials 
are favorable to such fines, but the mine workers do not 
sustain them. 


Hyphenates Strike in I]linois 


The mine workers at the Kortkamp mine at Hillsboro, in 
Montgomery County, Illinois, have been on strike for some 
time, the excuse given being that the deadwork scale is too 
low. Of course, this is not an adequate cause for quitting, 
for the miners ratified their scale and must abide by it. 

But the trouble seems to have a still less honorable cause. 
It is said that there is a decided pro-German element at the 
mine which desires to hamper the coal output so as to aid 
the country’s enemies. Federal officials are said to be 
making an investigation. 

Much literature from the Industrial Workers of the World 
was found, and other evidences of hostility to the Govern- 
ment discovered. The element in the local union which is 
making the trouble is said to have bitterly opposed the 
action of the district union in subscribing for $100,000 of 
Liberty Bonds. Four hundred men are laid idle. 

Miners employed at the Deveraux mine, in Springfield, 
after being on strike for a week on account of a difference 
over the wage scale, finally reached an agreement and 
returned to work four days later. 


Big Strike in Western Kentucky 


The big strike that the United Mine Workers of America 
had been planning for July 4 came off on July 3, and 60 
per cent. of the men are said to be idle. Just what com- 
panies are involved did not, on going to press, appear. The 
area affected embraces Webster, Henderson, Union, Chris- 
tian and Hopkins Counties. 

There are about 12,000 mine workers in these counties, 
and according to the claims of the union officials, three- 
fourths of these men are now members of the union. The 
organizers, of whom there are about 40 on the ground, an- 
ticipated that all the mines in the five counties would be 
closed except those of the St. Bernard Mining Co. and the 
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West Kentucky Coal Co., each of which operates many mines. 
There has been no disorder to date, although in the five 
counties there have been a few arrests of both union and 
nonunion men who were charged with carrying concealed 
weapons. 


Details of the Montana Scale 


The agreement between the coal operators and mine 
workers at Billings, Mont., which took effect June 1, makes 
the following changes in schedule: Wages are increased 50c. 
per day, but barnmen are given an increase of $10 per 
month. Pick-mined coal is advanced 7c. per ton on a mine- 
run basis. The price paid for drilling, loading and shooting 
coal after machines in all districts except the Brown 
and Tracey fields advanced 6%4c. per ton. In these the 
advance is 5%4c. per ton, measured on a mine-run basis. 

Except at Stockett and Sand Coulee, machine-mining 
rates are advanced fourteen hundredths of a cent per square 
foot, to be divided between runner and helper, while in the 
other fields, including Brown and Tracey, the machine rate 
is advanced two-tenths of a cent per square foot. 


Washington Pays the Highest Wage 


After being in conference since May 28, the United Mine 
Workers of America, district No. 10, and the Washington 
Coal Operators’ Association signed a wage agreement on 
June 14 under the terms of which Washington gains the 
distinction of paying the highest wage received by coal 
miners in any state. The previous agreement between the 
miners and operators had a year yet to run, but the oper- 
ators, recognizing the changed conditions, abrogated the 
contract and signed the new one. 

The schedule of increases granted includes a raise of 50c. 
a day for all classes of labor, specified and unspecified, 
except miners, timbermen and tracklayers, who are to 
receive $4.49 a day. Picking-table men are given an in- 
crease of 60c., and proportionate raises are granted in other 
classes of work. The new Washington day-wage scale 
follows: 


DAY-WAGE SCALE INSIDE MINE 








New New 
Raise Wage . Raise Wage 
Miner... ccc: sss GR $4.49 Rope riders........ $0.50 $4.00 
Timbermen........ .54 4.49 Locomotive engineers. 50 4.00 
Timbermen’s helpers. _. 50 3.80 Hoist men on develop- 
Tracklayers.......... 54 4.49 ment work........ 50 3.80 
Tracklayers’ helpers. . .50 3.80 Cagers........ ae .50 4.00 
Motormen............ 50 4.00 Cagers’ helpers....... 50 3.80 
PREIRGEM ans sic G6 0 a0 50 4.00 Pumpmen...... f 50 3.80 
Parting boys... a .50 2.50 Labor not specified. .50 3.80 
Greasers............ .50 2.45 Boys on hoists*...... : .50 3.10 
Trappers...... 50 2.20 


* Except on main slopes or auxiliary slopes. 


DAY-WAGE SCALE OUTSIDE MINE 


New 5 New 
Raise Wage Raise Wage 
Main hoisting engineer $0.50 $4.25 Second blacksmiths... $0.50 $4.00 
Power-plant engineers. 50 4.10 Blacksmiths’ helpers... 50 3.50 
Compressor engincers. 50 4.05 First carpenters...... 50 4.30 
Development engi- Second carpenters... . .50 3.50 
ae aera A .50 3.75 Carrepairers......... 50 3.50 
Firemen... ..0606<% ae . 50 3.65 Choppers. ........... 50 3.50 
CONGO 6 ois his ex Saws .50 3.75 Screeners (men)...... .60 3.00 
Cagers’ helpers....... 50 3.35 Sereeners (boys)...... .50 2.40 
TOAMBtEYA. «0.06... .50 3.50 Moving picking table 
CT a .50 2.05 Gigi: os ccc ese: . 60 3.00 
COUTIORB 56.06 6 cite 50 2.20 Moving picking table 
Dumper, cross-over. . 50 3.35 (5; ) ; : 2.40 
First blacksmiths... . . 50 4.30 Labor not specified.. 50 5.25 
DAY-WAGE SCALE FOR MEN IN AND AROUND MINE 
New New 
Raise Wage Raise Wage 
Electricians: Machinists: 
Hirst claas............ $0.50 $4.30 First class....... $0 50 $4. 30 
Second class......... .50 4.00 Second class......... .50 4.00 
Electricians and ma- 
chinists’ helpers... . 50 3.50 


All yardage rates in pitching seams, where coal is ex- 
clusively mined on a yardage basis, to be increased 12 per 
cent. Car rates increased from 6 to 12c. per car. Coke- 
oven rates to be increased approximately 14 per cent. 
Contract tonnage rates in Roslyn-Cle Elum field are ad- 
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vanced 10c. a ton. Machine tonnage rates increased 8c. per 
ton. Machine cutting 2c. per ton. Tonnage rates Tono mine 
to be increased 61% to 7c. a ton. Mendota tonnage rates to 
be increased 714c. a ton. 


Western Canada Goes Back to Work 


The recommendation made June 20 by R. F. Green, the 
commissioner appointed to settle the labor troubles of District 
18 of the United Mine Workers of America, was immediately 
accepted by the Canadian Government. That Government 
thereupon appointed a coal-mining man with power not 
only to advise, treat, threaten and cajole, but also to take 
charge of the mines and give orders. 

This commissioner is W. H. Armstrong, of the firm of 
Armstrong & Morrison, construction contractors, Vancouver, 
B. C. His control embraces all the coal mines in the Crows- 
nest district and in British Columbia. Mr. Armstrong was 
born at Stratford, Ont., in 1857, and was first employed in 
the bridge-construction department of the Grand Trunk 
R.R., Ontario Division. Later he entered the service of the 
Canadian Pacific R.R. There he attained the post of me- 
chanical superintendent and master mechanic. From 1883 
to 1887 he acted as trainmaster and general roadmaster for 
that company at Vancouver, B. C. 

Later, in 1897, he became a general contractor, operating 
first alone and then in partnership with the late Dan Mc- 
Gillivray. It is noted that he was the first man to bring an 
automobile to Vancouver. That was in 1899. 

This says something for Mr. Armstrong as a business and 
railroad man. It may be added that he was for several years 
managing director and general manager for the Nicola 
Valley Coal and Coke Co., which operated the Middlesboro 
colliery in Nicola Valley until the reconstruction or sale of 
the property -to the existing Middlesboro Collieries, Ltd. 
The first-named company was not at any time among the 
largest producing collieries of British Columbia, nor was its 
operation a financial success. Mr. Armstrong’s triumphs 
have not been in mining, but in construction work such as 
the steel bridge, Granville St., Vancouver. 

He has a difficult task, as the operators are exasperated 
at the frequent demands for a change in scale. They were 
willing to concede nearly all that was asked by the mine 
workers’ policy committee: A new scale 714 per cent. higher 
than the one tentatively agreed to by the recent joint con- 
ference and the appointment of a commission with a repre- 
sentative each from the mine workers, operators and Domin- 
ion Government, which commission was to make an inquiry 
every four months as to the increased or decreased cost of 
living and then within 30 days to amend the wage scale to 
conform with such increases or decreases. But they would 
not agree to a contract without a penalty clause for strikes 
in violation of the contract. They alleged that the desire 
to break the contract was evinced by the refusal to maintain 
the clause by which strikes were duly penalized. 

This penalty clause the operators have been compelled by 
Mr. Armstrong to forego and the men have gone back to 
work, but the labor forces are now badly scattered. Work 
in other lines has been plentiful. Many of the mine workers 
have taken jobs at figures much lower than they would 
accept around the mines, and as a result have subjected 
themselves to much bitter complaint from those whom they 
have displaced. 


Limburger Dutch Go on Strike 


Limburg lies near the German and Belgian lines and even 
thrusts itself boldly between those two countries. It was 
the province the Germans were alleged without truth to 
have actually crossed on their way to Belgium. Ninety per 
cent. of the Limburg miners are said to be on strike for a 
minimum wage and an 8-hour day. Many Belgian soldiers 
interned in Holland who have been working in the mines are 
said to have joined the strike, which involves 70,000 men. 
The Dutch get the greater part of their coal from these 
mines in the province of Limburg. 
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Longwall Mining 








in Northern Illinois 


By EDWARD T. BENT 


President, Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, Chicago, III. 





SYNOPSIS —An account of the introduction 
of longwall into the northern Illinois field and 
of the early trials of this method of mining, 
which is successful only where physical condi- 
tions are favorable. Longwall not only saves 
coal but makes it possible to secure 80 per cent. 
of the fuel in prepared sizes instead of 43 per 
cent. or less. 


Y first recollection of the longwall field of north- 
M ern Illinois is of being carried, a child of four, 

from the railway station, located midway be- 
tween “Kenosha,” now Oglesby, and the “Location,” now 
Jonesville. This was two years after the ground had 
first been broken for the Oglesby mine, and when it was 
just beginning to produce coal. 

The miners in those days were paid $3 per ton, and 
the coal sold at $6 per ton. Coal from banks at Lowell 
on the outcrop was hauled by team to Tonica for ship- 
ment. The Carbon mine of the Northern Illinois Coal 
and Iron Co., and the No. 1 mine of the Illinois Valley 
Coal Co., both now owned and operated by the La 
Salle County Carbon Coal Co., were opened earlier. 

In those days both Second Vein and Third Vein coal 
was being produced (in some cases, as at Oglesby, both 
from the same opening) and both by the room-and- 
pillar system. Longwall mining came later. 

I have never ascertained whether the longwall system 
in northern Illinois was introduced first in the Wilming- 
ton field or in the Third Vein, but I remember the anx- 
ious days when it was attempted to introduce it in the 
Third Vein field. It called for harder work and greater 
skill on the part of the men. ,Labor viewed it with sus- 
picion and fought its introduction fiercely; and never, 
until we withdrew from the Second Vein (Seam No. 5, 
State Geological Survey) could we get an adequate labor 





*Condensed from an address made at the Illinois Mining 
Institute meeting, May 18, 1917, at La Salle, Ill 





supply in the Third Vein. The experiments in one sec- 
tion of the mine being indisputably successful, it was 
extended to the entire mine; and in the course of a few 
years it had displaced the old method of mining in every 
Third Vein mine in the district. 


LONGWALL GIVES MoRE COAL AND A BETTER FUEL 


Some things about the longwall method always ap- 
pealed to me—first, getting all the coal instead of two- 
thirds of it or less, and of that 100 per cent. getting 80 
per cent. in prepared sizes, instead of 65 per cent. or 
less; in other words, getting in prepared sizes 80 per 
cent. of the entire seam instead of 43 per cent. or less; 
second, using intelligently and controlling safely the 
forces of nature instead of vitiating the air, damaging 
the product and adding to the hazard by the use of 
powder. What can be more attractive in the abstract 
in a business not ordinarily considered over-attractive? 

As should be expected in the oldest field of the state, 
most of the operating men have had to do with crude 
developments of an early type, and to revamp them as 
best they could. 

The most serious physical handicap is now, I believe, 
about to be overcome for the first time. I refer to the 
fact that in all our mines, in varying proportion, sand 
is found in the floor material, causing what is called 
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“hard mining,” reducing the earning power of the men, 
decreasing the output seriously, and adding to the cost 
of production. By undercutting these sections with ma- 
chines in the coal, as is already being done, this diffi- 
culty is entirely eliminated. Some time somebody in 
the field will open a longwall retreating mine. Then 
the possibilities of the field, now potential, will be meas- 
ured; but this will hardly be in our day. The original 
investment is too great. 


EXPECT MACHINES To RAISE WAGES 75c. A DAY 


Not enough time has elapsed to speak conclusively as 
to the extent of the benefit to be derived from the in- 
stallation of mining machines. The indications are that 
they will increase the daily earnings of the miners from 
50 to 75c., increase the output per man employed under- 
ground from one-third to one-half, increase the supply 
of miners to the extent required, and make them more 
prosperous, contented and better consumers. At the 
same time, it will materially decrease the cost of pro- 
duction, secure the extraction of all the coal, decrease 
the cost in both material and labor of maintaining the 
roadways, concentrate the underground operations, thus 
facilitating ventilation and decreasing the cost of main- 
ta'‘ning more extensive workings, and largely reduce 
the number of closed places. 

Let no one think because this field has suffered that 
it is not a great and promising one. This is a mar- 
velous spot in a wonderfully resourceful state. The 
Third Vein coal is almost as good as the best in the 
state, and very much better than most of it. It is 
located in the very heart of “God’s country,” nearest to 
the great northwestern markets, and traversed by a 
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number of the greatest coal-carrying roads. The home 
consumption of fuel is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
One will go far to find such a combination of mineral 
and agricultural resources, high-grade limestone for 
cement manufacture, valuable clays for various uses, 
glass sand of an excellent quality and three veins of coal 
of workable thickness, two of them being of standard, 
marketable quality. All this mineral wealth is overlaid 
with high-grade farm land. 


PERCENTAGE FREIGHT INCREASE TO HELP PRICES 


While the cost of production of Third Vein coal is 
higher than that of the thick seams of the state, the 
freight rates to the North and West are materially 
lower than from the other fields of Illinois, and when 
on an adequate relative basis enabled the field to com- 
pete successfully. With the increasing cost of trans- 
portation and the necessity for higher freight rates, the 
tendency from now on should be, as rates advance, to 
correct the inequalities from which the field has suffered. 

Those of you who have visited other mining sections 
of the state, as I have, know how unattractive the 
usual mining town is, and how much more inviting is 
the life of the coal miner in northern Illinois. In- 
adequate annual earnings, as the result of irregular 
employment, has driven away by the hundreds skilled 
workers who would be only too glad to return to their 
former homes. Those who have studied the situation, 
operators and miners alike, confidently hope that this 
will be the tendency, in greater or less degree, from 
now on, as the mines electrify. 

Longwall is a good thing where the physical condi- 
tions are favorable, as in the Third Vein—a thin seam, 
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a strong roof and the right kind of a floor—but it 
has its limitations, as we learned at Oglesby at an 
early day, to our cost. We were so enthusiastic over 
its success in the Third Vein that we tried it in the 
Second, and it did not work. Men made bigger money 
than ever, but sometimes they built their places with 
coal, and sometimes they failed to build them at all! 

The inevitable result was squeezes, uncontrollable gob 
fires and the sudden loss of the workings. They were 
walled up in 1880, so presumably the fire is out. We 
shall doubtless reopen there when the Third Vein 
acreage, contiguous to the mine, is exhausted, if not 
before, as the coal has a certain value where it exists 
of normal thickness (43 to 6 ft.) as at Oglesby, as the 
cuality is somewhat superior to the same seam in the 
Springfield and Peoria districts, and the mining condi- 
tions are fully as favorable. And when both the Second 
and Third Veins are gone, there is still a considerable 
acreage of the First Vein (No. 7 of the State Geo- 
logical Survey), which though friable is of workable 
thickness and, with an analysis only slightly inferior to 
the Second Vein, is of merchantable value. But that 
day is a long way off. 

Our Third Vein coal was the first produced in the 
state. In fact, it was the first coal discovered in Amer- 
ica (by the French explorers). It was the main de- 
pendence in our territory for a generation. Though the 
seam is a thin one, as yet we have hardly scratched it. 
It is one of the most persistent seams in the state, and 
covers a wide area. Given opportunity, the annual out- 
put can be multiplied without bringing the end of the 
life of the field sensibly nearer. 

I must not fail, in closing, to speak of the harmoni- 
ous and mutually helpful relations which now exist 
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between the various mining camps and interests of the 
field, as compared with the jealousies, suspicions and 
friction of early days. Much has been learned in this 
respect, and it points the way toward still better things 
in the days to come. (The plant at the head of the 
article is that of the Oglesby Coal Co., Oglesby, III.) 


Washrooms at Illinois Mines 

Illinois Act of June 26, 1913, reads: “Every owner 
or operator of a coal mine or other like busi- 
ness in which employees become covered with grease, 
smoke, dust, grime and perspiration to such extent that 
to remain in such condition after leaving their work 
without washing and cleansing their bodies and chang- 
ing their clothing will endanger their health or make 
their condition offensive to the public, shall provide and 
maintain a suitable and sanitary washroom at a conveni- 
ent place in or adjacent to such mine for the 
use of such employees.” <A following section requires 
adequate and well heated quarters and facilities for this 
purpose, including lockers, hot and cold water, etc. 
Held, that this law is constitutional. “In the case of 
Starne vs. People, 222 Illinois, 189, the court held that 
a similar act passed in 1903, which, however, only ap- 
plied to the owners or operators of coal mines, was un- 
constitutional on the ground that it was special or class 
legislation; that the Legislature cannot require the 
owners or operators of coal mines only to provide and 
maintain washrooms for their employees, for the reason 
that such a law would place upon mine owners or oper- 
ators a burden not borne by other employers of labor, 
and such enactment would be special legislation, and 
therefore unconstitutional and invalid.” 
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War and the Progress of the Union 


HE war has been the basis of a mass of misinforma- 

tion, spread by cranks who were more ill-intentioned 
than really dcluded. The war, we were told, was to 
bring the privileges of labor to a terrible end. In 
fact, it was even asserted that the capitalists hatched 
it for this sinister purpose, though the statement never 
even convinced the speaker who uttered it, much less 
his audience. 

We have the war now, and we find just what every 
diligent observer has noticed, that almost invariably 
from the beginning of time successful war, like famine 
and pestilence, augments rather than restricts the 
privileges of the worker. To begin with, it creates a 
sympathy between all the people in the country, and 
from that excellent feeling the workman gains because 
“those that have not” can always gain more from “those 
that have” than “those that have” from “those that 
have not.” 

The workman also tends to gain because labor is in 
demand. It is doubtful though whether that gain is 
comparable with that arising from his own increased 
output. In the final analysis, men’s wages consist 
rather in manufactured articles than in money, and 
the more economical of labor and material production 
is, the greater pay in manufactured articles can the 
worker secure. War always aids in promoting this 
economy, and so aids the worker. In fact war, by 
stripping off the shams by which the employer and 
the employee both invest their relations, makes for 
more economic operation and more prosperity. 

But these are not the only changes. The guilds, and 
their successors, the present-day unions, gain rather 
than lose strength as a result of a successfully waged 
war. There has been an immense gain in union ad- 
herents in northeastern West Virginia and in the 
Maryland field. Progress has been made in the New 
River field. In the Pittsburgh district many new wage 
contracts have been signed. 

In southeastern Kentucky the union has also in- 
creased its numbers, and in that region it was formerly 
almost wholly unknown. Mountain Ash, Brush Creek, 
Tejay, Coalman and Kettle Island now have local unions, 
and there are three locals at Harlan. Peabody and 
Newcomb, just over the line in Tennessee, are also 
unionized. In the western end of Kentucky unioniza- 
tion has been rapid, and one of the companies is trying 
to meet it by reviving an old injunction. 

Then there is Alabama, which has now more local 
unions than it had unionists about eighteen months 
ago. It is alleged that there are 9310 members. That 
may be an excessive estimate, for it is 40 to 50 per 
cent. of all those employed in the coal mines of the 
state. John P. White has been touring the district 


and helping to secure new members. 
Colorado is also being rapidly brought into the union 
fold, and John P. White is going down to that state to 
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secure new adherents. He will probably obtain them. 
The unions are practically unopposed, for the companies 
hesitate now to discharge those who spend their 
evenings villifying and seeking to injure those who 
employ them. 

The war is the goad by which the operators are 
being kept in line. They cannot say any more, 
“Advance my interests or I will not advance yours.” 
Meanwhile the union is allowed to go about doing its 
missionary work. If Mr. White’s speeches are truth- 
fully reported, they do him no discredit, but much of 
the proselytism to the union is probably not so fangless. 

The gain to unionism will be a gain to the workman 
if the workman rises properly to the opportunity. If 
he uses judgment in the conduct of his affairs, one 
cannot but rejoice that his affairs are increased. But 
if he uses poor judgment, the outcome will be bad 
for himself, his employer and the nation. We are not 
sure that the workman will not be wise, that oppor- 
tunity will not train him. Mistakes will be many, of 
course, but in the end perhaps it will be found that 
the workman has not only got what he wanted, but 
also has got what was best for him and best for the 
country at large. 


Where Is the Book for the Miner? 


UR book reviewer recently lighted on a breezy lit- 

tle pamphlet entitled, ‘How To Build Up Furnace 
Efficiency,” by Joseph W. Hays, and found that the 
author has inserted this motto on the first page of the 
book proper: “Never read a book until you have read the 
author’s preface.” 

Now Mr. Hay’s preface is good, but misleading. It 
would serve a book that has yet to be written, which 
we hope he or someone else will soon write. What is 
more, we hope it will be the forerunner of a number of 
books addressed to the workingman and not to the 
technician—racy books with cartoons and _ lessons 
smoothly conveyed in simple words with happy man- 
nerisms. 

There is no reason why we should not try to reach 
the common man. As Lincoln said, “The Lord must 
have loved common men or he would not have made so 
many of them.” We cannot see why book writers do 
not see it the same way and write for common men, a 
homely story of their daily work and the how, the 
where and the why of it without too many baffling 
words and difficult constructions. 

But let us quote Mr. Hays’ preface: 


Let us stop writing for technical men who are alrealy 
well grounded in all the theory of engineering. There are 
relatively few of such men as compared with the great 
multitude who want results first and who are content to let 
theories rest until results have been accomplished. Treat 
the engineering subject in a really popular way and your 
book will be read by appreciative thousands. Treat it in a 
really technical way and it will be read by a few hundreds. 
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The unlettered fireman may become an expert flue-gas 
analyst and reach the top notch of efficiency in the com- 
bustion of fuel, without knowing or caring what the atomic 
weight of carbon may be. It has been represented, and it 
is generally understood, that the contrary is true. No more 
mischievous representation was ever made with reference 
to any engineering proposition. It is costing the power plants 
of the country millions of dollars. The average steam plant 
wastes a quarter of its fuel. It will go on wasting that 
quarter until it is recognized that the men to stop the waste 
are the men who are doing the wasting. 

It will not be disputed that your fireman is able to read 
a thermometer and tell how cold or how hot it may be in 
the boiler room, or that he is competent to use a platform 
scales and weigh your coal. It is not considered that as a 
preliminary to using the thermometer one must understand 
the involved mathematics on which the science of ther- 
mometry depends, or that as a preliminary to weighing a 
barrow of coal one must be able to explain the laws of the 
lever discovered by Archimedes. You are familiar with 
scales and thermometers, and you go ahead and use them. 
You are not familiar with draft gages and gas analyzers— 
hence you believe that a diploma from a technical school is 
necessary before you can use them. 

Joseph W. Hays remembers to be witty and enter- 
taining in the chapters that follow, and he “puts his 
ideas over’—for the engineer and manager—but for- 
gets all about the fireman after the preface. He is so 
like the rest of us. When will somebody write books 
for the day hand and the piece worker? 

Where is the book for the miner? Where are the 
books for the multitude? It is not until we get the 
crowd interested that we can reach efficiency. With five 
men in a mine village reading and the rest relying on 
tradition, how can we hope to advance. The world is 
waiting for a regeneration from below, from a new 
and intelligent working class, and so far we have yet to 


write the first industrial textbook for such people. 


Who Shall Finance the War? 


HE cry has come from many quarters that the 

rich should finance the war. It is said that their 
wealth should be conscripted. We conscript the bodies 
of tne workers, they say—consciously losing sight of 
the fact that the bodies of the rich are also con- 
scripted—why not conscript the wealth of the rich alsd? 
But we do not conscript the years that have passed. 
Only the present years of the conscripted are taken. 
So with the rich we cannot conscript what has been 
spent—the factories, the farms, the coal mines, the 
railroads and what not. What we want is the movable 
wealth, the profit during the years of war. 

To put the matter crudely, we cannot throw the 
Woolworth building and the Harlem bridge at the 
Germans and so grind them to powder. We cannot 
turn our plowshares and pruning hooks into shrapnel 
and cannon, for we must have them during the war 
as well as in peace. War may destroy the accumu- 
lations of normal times, but only to a small degree 
can it use them. 

If, therefore, we want the rich to pay, we must 
enable them to accumulate the movable wealth out of 
which payment can be made, or they cannot pay. But 
the cry is, that during the war all necessities must be 
sold strictly at “cost plus,” and, of course, to be reason- 
able and just, the things that are not necessary must 
be sold on the same plan. This means that the cap- 
italist will make only small profits. When he does this, 
he will have but little ability to finance the war as 
it should be financed. And yet it does not follow that 
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the war cannot be financed without him or without 
much help from him if indeed the public should so de- 
cree. For the workingmen remain. If they are supplied 
with all their necessities at “cost plus” during the 
war, they can well afford, and doubtless would be 
pleased, to lend 10 per cent. of their earnings to the 
Government. They will not do this entirely withou: 
compulsion, of course. Like the capitalis:, they wiil 
pay only a small proportion unless there is an even dis- 
tribution of the burden among taxables. 

But if the prices are put on a low basis and the 
capitalists are made to pay a reasonable tax on vrofits 
or lend a reasonable proportion to the Government, 
there is no reason why the earnings of the workinz- 
man should not be conscripted as loans. Those who 
do not serve in the army avoid the conscription. They 
should at least be willing to lend a part of their earn- 
ings—if the cost of living is kept down to a “cost plus” 
basis. What a change would come if, after the war, 
every workman had a nest egg of savings as an en- 
couragement to further economy and industry. 

However, it is all a vision. The cost of necessary 
things will be partly regulated and we shall suffer in 
consequence from the scarcity of some of them; the 
cost of luxuries will be placed wherever their manu- 
facturers place it; taxes will be placed on the larger 
incomes and profits; while loans and Red Cross sub- 
scriptions will be provided by the patriotically inclined. 
That is how society is now constituted and it is hardly 
likely to be changed materially. 


Russian Socialists Instruct Ours 


HE Russian Government has decided to take over 

the mines in the Donetz basin, in southern Russia, 
and make coal mining a state monopoly. The government 
will allot $20,000,000 of working capital for the indus- 
try, and all the “profits will be used for the acquisition 
of machinery and for increasing otherwise the technical 
efficiency of the mines.” 

So even the Russian Socialist realizes that the work- 

ian cannot have all he creates. There must be profits— 
savings of some sort from his labor “for the acquisition 
of machinery end for increasing otherwise the technical 
efficiency of the mines.” 

But the Russians are making yet other provisions. 
“The Ministry of Trade announces that there will be 
a large economy in transport as a result of compulsory 
consumption on the spot of coal of low-heating quality, 
leaving the better coal for distribution through the 
empire [commonwealth ].” 

Many of our people believe that the selling of a lower- 
grade coal is a fraud on the public, so it is interesting 
to notice that our Russian allies are compelling the ac- 
ceptance of poor coal now that the state has the mines. 
The people who live near the collieries are not allowed 
to make outrageous specifications, and even those 
farther away from them may be compelled to be less 
unreasonable in their demands. 

After all, the Russian Socialists are showing some 
knowledge of economic facts. They are beginning to 
recognize that the new order is not very different from 
the old, and that the tyrant of all tyrants is our own 
human nature and the limitations imposed on mankind 
by the restrictions of our physical environment. 
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Mine Lamps 


Letter No. 6—At the present time, everyone is 
talking “efficiency,” and employers seem willing and 
anxious to adopt every measure possible to increase the 
efficiency of their workmen. 

Coal companies have long felt the inadequacy of the 
light afforded by the old type of safety lamp. Many 
companies have taken steps to compel their men to 
use electric lamps of one kind or another. It is felt, 
generally, that many accidents can be avoided by fur- 
nishing the men with adequate light, so that they can 
see what they are doing and not have to grope about 
the mine in darkness. 

This is certainly one of the best arguments for en- 
forcing the use of good lights, but many employers 
seem to be more interested when you talk about making 
the change for the sake of increasing the efficiency of 
their workmen. It has been but a short time since 
metal miners used candles for lighting, almost ex- 
clusively ; and with the use of candles there was always 
the danger of fires. Now, many metal-mining com- 
panies have abolished the use of candles and force their 
men to use either oil or carbide lights. 

Any man who has worked around coal mines cannot 
help being impressed with the fact that most metal 
miners use large carbide lamps that hold a sufficient 
supply of carbide for a full shift. These lamps are 
fine for lighting the workmen working at the face. 
A man does not have to move about and take his 
light with him. 

However, when a man is moving from place to place 
and carrying tools and material, one of his hands must 
be used for carrying this lamp and his efficiency is 
impaired. I have noticed that even the brakemen on 
locomotives, in metal mines, are in the habit of carry- 
ing these large cumbersome lamps. 

Allow me to suggest that cap lamps would not only 
increase a man’s efficiency but would give him a much 
better chance to protect himself in case of sudden 
danger. This would certainly be the case with trip- 
riders and men doing similar work. 


Bayne, Wash. H. L. HANDLEY. 


Electric vs. Oil Safety Lamps 


Letter No. 3—Referring to the letter of John H. 
Wiley, Coal Age, May 19, p. 883, I cannot agree with 
him in the opinion that a gauze safety lamp is safer 
for general use at the working face than an electric 
mine lamp. It is my belief that, considered as a factor 
of safety in mining, the portable electric lamp far 
surpasses the most approved type of gauze safety lamp. 

In his letter Mr. Wiley mentioned two points that 
are well taken. As he suggests, there is a possibility 
that the electric lamp may give out and cause some 
annoyance and trouble to the miner, who is then left 
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in the dark with no chance of relighting his lamp. 
However, it must be admitted that he has been able 
to do better work with the light while it lasted than 
he could have accomplished with an oil safety lamp, 
and he can take his time in securing another light. 

Mr. Wiley, further, draws attention to the fact that 
a sudden inrush of gas may occur and the miner will 
not be warned of its presence when using the electric 
lamp. But one can hardly suppose that the danger 
from this cause is greater or even as great as the 
danger of the possible ignition of such a body of gas 
when the miner is using a gauze safety lamp. The 
real danger is not in the fact that the miner is “un- 
warned” of the presence of the gas, but in the fear 
that the gas may be ignited by the safety lamp, 
especially if the miner is not really familiar with the 
behavior of gas and does not know how to act should 
his lamp suddenly fill with flame. 


DANGERS INCIDENT TO USE OF SAFETY LAMPS 


If I remember correctly, about 250 miners have been 
killed by suffocation, when caught by an inrush of gas, 
in the mines of the United States during the past 40 
years. In contrast with this some 7000 miners have 
been killed by gas and dust explosions in our mines 
during the same period. Now, the reason of the death 
of miners by suffocation is that their lamps were ex- 
tinguished by the inrush of gas, and they were left 
in the dark and unable to find their way out and escape 
before they were overcome by the damps. Had these 
men been working with electric mine lamps, the chances 
are that many, or the most of them, would have escaped 
to safety. 

In regard to the possibility of igniting a body of 
gas, I could name a dozen different ways in which 
this might occur in the use of the gauze safety lamp, 
while it is practically impossible with an electric lamp 
that is in good condition and properly handled. 

The great advantage in the use of an electric mine 
lamp is the clear light that the lamp gives, which 
enables the miner to load better coal in less time. Also, 
he is able to observe more plainly the condition of 
the roof and do better work in setting a post or other- 
wise making himself safe. Moreover, a miner cannot 
tamper with the electric lamp as he can with an oil 
lamp by turning up the wick until he smokes the glass 
or heats the gauze. 

In my opinion there is much less danger in the 
use of the electric mine lamp, should anything occur 
to reduce suddenly the ventilation in the mine, than 
in the use of a gauze safety lamp. Many of the laiter 
would be extinguished and, in attempting to relight 
them, a very serious condition would prevail. 

In closing, let me say that it is my belief that every 
mine should be equipped with one of the approved 
types of electric mine lamps. It must be remembered, 
however, that the use of electric lamps does not insure 
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absolute safety in the mine. It is still necessary to 
use every precaution to prevent accidents. There is 
much carelessness and neglect on the part of miners 
and mine officials in the use of their lamps. Gauze 
safety lamps should be placed only in the hands of 
mine foremen, firebosses, mine examiners or shot- 
lighters, for the purpose of testing for gas; but these 
men should each carry, besides, an electric lamp in 
their cap to enable them to make a more thorough 
inspection of the places examined. 
Walsenburg, Ohio. ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 


Calculating Room Centers 


Letter No. 1—I noticed the inquiry of “Surveyor,” 
Coal Age, June 2, p. 970, in regard to the calculation 
of room centers when the rooms are turned at an angle 
with the entry or gangway, and thought it would be 
of interest to the readers of Coal Age to submit a 
diagram or chart that I designed some years ago for 
a similar purpose. Since that time it has been in 
constant use by the engineers of many coal companies. 

As shown in the accompanying figure, this chart 
consists of horizontal and vertical lines spaced at 

Room Centers measured on Entry, Feet 
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HANDY CHART FOR MINING ENGINEERS 


regular distances apart and crossed by arcs of con- 
centric circles and diagonal lines, the latter radiating 
from the common center of the arcs and spaced 5 deg. 
apart, marking angles from 0 to 90 degrees. 

This chart can be used in a number of ways, as for 
instance, where it is necessary to find the projection 
of a given line on another when the angle between 
the two is known. Thus, it is useful in finding the 
latitude and departure for any given course in survey- 
ing. It has, besides, a convenient application in 
ascertaining quickly the distance apart of room centers, 
measured on the entry, when the rooms make a given 
angle with the entry, to provide for a certain width of 
room and pillar. 

For example, in the inquiry to which I have referred 
the distance between room centers measured on the 
entry is given as 55 ft., and the rooms make an angle 
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of 50 deg. with the entry. Hence, to find the per- 
pendicular distance between room centers by means of 
the chart, in this case, follow the radius marked 50 
deg. to its intersection with the circle whose radius 
is 55 ft. From this intersection follow the horizontal 
line to the scale on the left, which shows the per- 
pendicular distance between room centers to be 42 feet. 

When the desired width of room and pillar and the 
angle the rooms make with the entry are known, and 
it is required to find the distance between centers meas- 
ured on the entry, it is clear that the order just given 
must be reversed. For example, in this case, first follow 
the horizontal line corresponding to the given width 
of room and pillar (42 ft.), as indicated by the scale 
on the left of the diagram, to its intersection with the 
radial line marked 50 deg. Then, follow the arc of 
the circle that would pass through this intersection to 
either scale on the margin of the diagram, and the 
reading of the scale will be the required distance be- 
tween room centers measured on the entry. 


OTHER CONVENIENT USES OF CHART 


When surveying a mine the same chart can be used 
to find the latitude and departure of any course. In 
that case, follow the radial line marked with the 
bearing of the course to its intersection with the arc 
indicating the length of the course, and from this 
intersection follow, the vertical and horizontal lines 
respectively to the scales at the top and the left side 
of the diagram. The scale at the top of the diagram 
will show the latitude and that at the left the departure 
of the given course. 

In the solution of any right triangle the diagonal 
line corresponding to the given angle is the hypotenuse 
of the triangle, its length being marked by the arc 
corresponding to the length of the hypotenuse. The 
two scales at the top and side of the diagram respec- 
tively will then give the corresponding lengths of the 
two sides of the triangle. S. G. HAVERSTICK. 

Thomas, W. Va. 


Practices in Blasting Coal 


Letter No. 5—Allow me to reply briefly to the letter 
of “Shotfirer,” Coal Age, May 12, p. 846, in which 
he considers my previous statement regarding the 
firing of from 300 to 400 shots in 2 hours as “slightly 
overdrawn.” 

It is strange how some men, unacquainted with 
conditions in a locality, are able to figure out the im- 
possibility of what is actual fact. If my friend, who 
is inclined to doubt the statement I made, will come 
to this part of the country, he will soon see that the 
figures he has given in his letter are far from illus- 
trating the practice of shotfirers in these mines and 
be convinced that my former statement was close to 
facts. 

That this practice of our shotfirers is not safe or 
sane is readily admitted; and, until coal operators 
codperate with mine inspectors in their attempts to 
stop such practice, we will continue to have shotfiring 
accidents resulting from the mad haste of these men 
to get out of the mine as quickly as possible. 

In order to show how two shotfirers will fire from 
300 to 400 shots in 2 hours and be out of the mine 














and on their way home in that time, let me say that 
the practice here is for two shotfirers to take different 
sections of the mine and work toward each other. They 
do not wait for shots to go off in one room before 
lighting the fuse in the next place and, in this way, 
they pass quickly from place to place, and pretend to 
count the shots as they go off. _ 

The shots are fired by fuse and there will be from 
two to three shots in a place. The workings are prac- 
tically continuous, in this locality. The miners work 
double, and it is easy to see that this number of shots 
will not cover so large a territory as one might suppose. 

One thing is certain, the practice of shotfirers work- 
ing singly in separate sections of the mine does not 
conform to the general intent of mining law where 
shotfirers are employed. Regulations in regard to shot- 
firers usually contemplate their working in company 
with each other, although this is seldom the case. It 
is clear that if this was done two men could not fire 
this number of shots in the time allotted for them. 
——, Ohio. W. L. MORGAN. 


The Negro, South and North 


Letter No. 3—I have been interested in the several 
letters relating to the exodus of the negro from the 
South. Having spent several months in Southern 
mines, I will cite a few incidents that came under my 
observation while there, believing that they will be of 
interest in this discussion. 

So often is it said that “all negroes are dishonest” 
that I want to cite one instance of an honest negro, 
and I would say, further, that many white men placed 
in his position would not have merited the same com- 
mendation. The facts as I observed them: are these: 

The superintendent of a large coal company operat- 
ing in a certain camp brought a few negroes with 
him from another state. One of these had a con- 
sumptive wife and, during her illness, he contracted a 
heavy debt at the commissary. When the wife finally 
died the negro asked the superintendent to allow him 
to take her to her old home, which was her last request. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE NEGRO NOT MISPLACED 


As the negro had not the money to do this, the super- 
intendent advanced it to him, on his promise to return 
and work out the debt. True to his promise the negro 
returned and started to work, making regular payments 
to square himself with the superintendent. 

It happened, however, that before the debt was paid 
there was a change in the superintendency and a new 
man came into office. The books at the commissary 
were audited and showed the debt that the negro still 
owed. Instead of permitting the man to work out his 
debt as he was able, the superintendent gave orders 
that no further supplies should be given the man until 
he had paid what he owed. 

To make a long story short, the negro continued work- 
ing, getting a little food now and then from some of the 
men. It was not long, however, before the man for 
whom he worked observed his condition and decided 
that something was wrong. The negro was so weak 
that he could scarcely work. Upon inquiry his boss 
learned the circumstances and, from that time, gave 
him food until his debt was paid at the store. 
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I observed many instances of cruelty. In one in- 
stance a deputy sheriff who was exceedingly rough with 
the negroes arrested one of them in the evening and, 
not wanting to take him to the county jail- that night, 
chained him to the rail that protected the flywheel of 
the hoisting engine, in the engine room. He may have 
given him a box to sit on, but the man was left there 
until the following day, when the sherriff took him to 
the jail. 

CONTRACT LABOR IN THE SOUTH 


There is a system in vogue in those mines by which 
much of the work is performed by contract labor. The 
company gives a white man a certain contract for min- 
ing the coal in an entry or a number of rooms. The 
contractor does no work himself but hires negroes to 
work for him. In one instance such a contractor 
drew a large pay and, to my knowledge, had never 
soiled his hands. Some days he would not even go 
to the mine. He paid his negroes from $1.75 to $2.25 
for 10 hours’ work. It frequently happened that a 
negro wanted money before pay day, in which case his 
pay was discounted one-third. 

On one occasion I overheard a group of white men 
talking in the mine. One of them was telling of a 
negro triprider that had given him some back talk. 
He said, “I shot at him and would have got him had 
he not dodged.” This statement was, of course, accom- 
panied with much stronger language than I have used. 

At another time a white man knocked a negro down 
with the handle of a lifting jack and would have beat 
him to death had the negro not scrambled to his feet 
and run away. The cause of this assault was what 
I would term a very slight offense. 

I could mention many such incidents, but not caring 
to be tiresome will let these suffice and only add that, 
while the white man in the South may know how to 
handle the negro to best advantage, his methods often 
appealed to me as much more stern than necessary. 
Although I never attempted to argue the point while 
in that region, it is my opinion that this brutality is, 
in a great measure, the cause of so many negroes leav- 
ing the South and finding homes in the North. I 
imagine any reader of Coal Age would do the same 
under similar circumstances. FAIRPLAY. 

Nashville, Ill. 


Uncertificated Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 2—The question suggested by “Kentucky,” 
Coal Age, June 2, p. 970, in respect to the employment 
of uncertified men as mine foremen, by reason of the 
unavoidable conditions of war, is an important one. 
He assumes that the safety of a mine placed in charze 
of an uncertified man may be jeopardized and asks to 
what extent this should be permitted, with due regard 
for patriotism. 

It must be admitted that this question is a difficult 
one to answer. The coal-mining industry is an im- 
portant factor in the great service army necessary for 
the successful prosecution of the war. All will agree 
that the standards of safety and efficiency in coal min- 
ing should not be lowered. But it does not follow that 
all uncertified men are inferior to those who hold 
certificates of competency granted them by a state ex- 
amining board. 
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There are many undiscovered mine foremen whose 
record and practical experience in mining prove their 
competency; while, on the other hand, there are men 
holding mine foremen’s certificates who have failed to 
make good, and their incompetency keeps them con- 
stantly on the move. Others hold responsible positions 
in mines by reason of the fact that they have a certi- 
ficate, making them eligible for the position of fore- 
man under the state law. 

Viewing the question from a practical standpoint, 
no one will admit that a mine should shut down because 
its foreman has been called to the colors and there is 
no certified man available to take his place. Few 
will even be willing to say that an experienced prac- 
tical miner of ability is incapable of filling the place 
of foreman, though he may be unable to pass the 
examination required by an examining board and, for 
this reason, holds no certificate of competency. 


CoAL MINES MusT CONTINUE To RUN 


It goes without saying that coal mines must continue 
to run and competent men must be placed in charge 
whether they are certified or uncertified. It is a 
patriotic obligation of each state department of mines 
to codperate with mine managers and superintendents 
in the solution of this question. 

There are numerous instances on record where un- 
certified men have been permitted by the mine in- 
spector to fill the position of foreman temporarily, or 
until they are given an opportunity to prove their 
competency in the next state examination. Usually, 
such men prove their ability by passing a successful 
examination. Again, many men pass the examination 
who have scarcely seen the inside of a mine and, for 
this reason, much discretion must be used in the selec- 
tion of capable men to fill the position of mine foreman. 

In his appeal to the American people, the President 
classes the miner with the farmer, saying, “The work 
of the world waits on him.” Everyone is exhorted to 
do his best. In the operation of a mine the steady 
worker, whether he be miner, loader, driver or mine 
foreman, is a valuable asset in the great service army of 
the country. The strength of such a worker cannot 
be over-estimated. 

On the other hand, it is the chronic stay-at-home 
and the indifferent worker who are of less importance 
in the present emergency. There can be no more 
striking example of the conservation of forces in the 
production of needed war supplies than in retaining 
the steady worker in the industrial trenches at home 
and sending the man of indifferent habits where mili- 
tary discipline will compel him to greater efficiency. 

Thomas, W. Va. W. H. NOONE. 


Assistant Mine Inspector 


Letter No. 4—There seems to be some difference of 
opinion among practical mining men in respect to the 
employment of assistant mine inspectors, instead of 
increasing the number of inspectors, where the work 
demands a larger inspection force. I have followed 
this discussion with great interest, as the question has 
been handled by able men who are qualified to give 
judgment. It would seem, however, that a few of 


the mine inspectors should give their views, which 
would be of interest. 
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The idea seems to prevail quite generally that mines 
should be inspected more frequently by men who are 
not interested in the output of coal as much as in the 


safety of the mine workers. The question on which 
men differ most, however, is whether greater efficiency 
would result in the appointment of assistant inspectors 
than would be attained by increasing the number of 
mine inspectors, giving to each inspector a smaller 
territory in charge. 

That lawmakers have recognized the necessity of a 
more adequate inspection of mines is shown by the fact 
that a bill has been introduced into the legislature of 
Pennsylvania asking for the creation of the office of 
assistant mine inspector. The records make clear that 
a large number of men are killed every year by acci- 
dents that should have been avoided, and that probably 
would not have occurred under a closer inspection of 
the mine workings. 

The problem is how to get the best results with the 
smallest expenditure of the funds appropriated for 
mine inspection. Because of the limited knowledge of 
some who have criticized the work of mine inspectors, 
it has happened more than once that inspectors who 
have the safety of men at heart and who have con- 
scientiously done all that the law permits them to do 
have been much discouraged and hurt. If the difficulties 
encountered by the inspector were better understood 
by those who comment on the results accomplished, 
this would not occur. 


ANALOGY OF ASSISTANT MINE FOREMAN 


In the discussion of this question reference has been 
made to the work performed by assistant mine foremen. 
One writer, Coal Age, May 19, p. 884, refers to “the 
effectiveness of the assistant mine foreman in looking 
after the welfare of mine workers and conditions re- 
garding the safety of the mine.” He adds, “There can 
hardly be a doubt that the assistant mine inspector 
would perform an equally important service and con- 
stitute a valuable adjunct in the work of mine inspec- 
tion.” Replying to this suggestion another writer, 
June 9, p. 1009, questions ‘“‘whether a mine would be 
better officered by placing it in the charge of two mine 
foremen instead of a mine foreman and a sufficient 
number of assistant foremen to help him.” 

The argument, in my opinion, is good. Few com- 
panies would want to pay the salaries of two mine 
foremen in the same mine and, even so, there would 
be constant friction, and jealousies would greatly inter- 
fere with the successful operation of the mine, while 
there would be no responsible head. 

Much the same condition would prevail in multiply- 
ing the number of mine inspectors, although each 
would have charge of a separate territory. The more 
inspectors, the greater number of mistakes possible. 
On the other hand, an inspector and his assistant, in 
consultation in the same territory, would arrive at a 
better judgment of matters. If their opinions differed, 
this would lead to a closer investigation, and the finai 
judgment of the two men would be more satisfactory to 
the mine management than the arbitrary ruling of a 
single inspector. 

In closing, permit me to say that this is a many 
sided question and one that has its advantages and 
disadvantages. It is no wonder that opinions differ. 











There have been good arguments advanced on both 
sides of the question. Now, as I said before, it would 
be of great interest to learn what some ox the mine 
inspectors themselves have to say in regard to the 
matter. They are the men who are most concerned in 
the result and whose opinions, owing to their experience 
in the work, should be carefully considered. May we 
not hope to have the expression of opinion from our 
mine inspectors? OSTEL BULLOCK. 
Herrin, Li. 


Need of Drawing Timber 


Letter No. 9—I presume that Edward Jones, who 
wrote the first letter on this subject, Coal Age, May 
12, p. 845, and a few others who have written since, 
speak from experience, but their experience has certain- 
ly been quite contrary to my own, as it has aiways 
been my practice to draw all timber in longwall work. 

While a foreman may allow a miner to let an occa- 
sional post remain standing in the gob, under certain 
circumstances, he runs a big chance of causing the 
company much expense, as a gob fire is liable to start 
more easily in such a case. In most longwall mining 
there is some fine coal or bone that is thrown pack 
in the waste by the careless miner, who knows no 
better or does not realize the danger of so doing. 
This material is apt to heat and take fire, especially 
where it is in contact with old timber and gets a 
little air sufficient for its slow combustion. 


TIMBER LEFT IN GOB CAUSES MINE FIRE 


Some years ago I remember working with a team 
of men on a gob fire that was started under such con- 
ditions. Had the fire not been discovered in time it 
would have shut down the entire mine and thrown 
some 700 men out of work. The heat of the fire was 
so great that a man could not stand to work longer than 
two or three minutes at a time, and many were over- 
come by the gases generated. It was found, a little later, 
that there were at least 16 props that had been left in 
the place, which had started the trouble. This fire 
cost the company several thousand dollars before it 
was finally extinguished. 

It is, of course, necessary to build cribs in gate- 
ways and other places where such supports are required 
to keep the roads open. But, in my opinion, instead of 
leaving either “weak” or “strong” props standing in 
the gob, in longwall advancing, substantial packs should 
be built tight to the roof. Where packing material 
is searce, lines of packwalls can be carried at fixed 
distances apart and parallel to the roadpacks. Another 
plan is to build packs in the form of pillars, four 
square. These should be built in rows parallel to the 
face and at regular distances apart. 

Some time since I was working in a longwall mine 
where the roof broke for 300 ft. along the face of the 
coal. The reason for this was that the men had left 
timbers standing in the gob. Had the men been at 
work at the time the break took place, many would 
undoubtedly have been killed. Following this accident 
the regulations in that mine were very strict in regard 
to drawing all timber as the face advanced. I re- 
member that the deputies came around regularly and 
stayed until the timbers were drawn. The miners were 
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compelled to do this themselves, or else the expense 
of the work would be charged to their accounts. 

What Mr. Jones and others advocate as having proved 
an advantage, in their experience, has unquestionably 
been a great disadvantage in other districts. In my 
opinion the safest practice is to draw all timber in 
longwall work and build good packwails so as to pro- 
duce a regular uniform settlement of the reof and 
prevent any undue pressure being thrown on the coal. 
McWhorter, W. Va. JOHN OLDROYD. 





Letter No. 10—I have had considerable experience 
in longwall mining, in Scotland and in different parts 
of this country. For 20 years I was employed in the 
northern part of Illinois, and I want to say that the 
system of longwall mining practiced in that district 
is, I consider, the best to be found anywhere. 

In all my practice, from mine laborer to mine fore- 
man, in longwall mines, I have not seen a single 
instance that I would regard as being favorable to the 
drawing of timber as the working face is advanced. 

The timbers are generally set in rows parallel to 
the face, and it usually happens that the third row 
back from the face is breaking about the time that 
a new row of timbers is being set. From two to three 
rows of timbers are always required to protect the 
miner while at work at the face. 

In my opinion the only time when timbers should 
be withdrawn, in longwall mining, is when building 
roadpacks. No timbers should be allowed to stand in 
these packs, because when the timbers are broken by 
the settlement of the roof they may bend outward, in 
which case they will push the packs into the road. 
The miner can always take out these posts with safety, 
and he does this knowing that they may destroy the 
roadpacks if left standing. 


ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF LEAVING TIMBER IN GOB 


It often happens where the coal is hard and does 
not break readily under the roof pressure, setting the 
props fairly tight will serve to throw the weight of 
the roof forward onto the coal and cause it to break 
more readily. Again, the roof is often shelly and con- 
tains slips or partings, giving it a tendency to fall 
should the props be taken out. Since this makes the 
drawing of timber dangerous, and since 99 per cent. 
of the props left standing in the gob are broken just 
beyond the safety line, there is seldom any need of a 
miner risking his life in drawing this timber. 

In longwall mining it is often the case that rock 
can be taken to the surface and dumped at less expense 
than it can be stowed away in the gob. The question 
of expense is an important one in mine management 
and is always taken into consideration in the handling 
of rock. If it costs less to gob a car of rock than 
to haul it to the shaft, hoist and dump it on the surface, 
this is done. 

When one considers, however, that it costs on the 
average 70c. a car when rock is unloaded in the mine, 
as compared with 20c. a car when it is dumped on the 
surface, it is easy to see that a great saving is possible 
by taking the rock on top instead of packing it away 
in the mine. Four acres of ground will hold all the 
rock taken out of a mine in 25 years. 

Wellston, Ohio. R. J. Picxeurt. 
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Market Prices of Coal 


I have been unable, at times, to fully reconcile cer- 
tain market quotations published in Coal Age, with 
the prices at which the same coal is sold at the time. 
I want to ask, for example: Can we analyze the quota- 
tions on New River and Pocahontas coals at Norfolk 
and Newport News and ascertain what are the actual 
factors that go to make the price? 

It is stated in Coal Age, Apr. 28, p. 769, that Poca- 
hontas and New River sold at $5.50@$5.75, f.o.b. Nor- 
folk and Newport News; while on page 771 of the same 
issue, Pocahontas and New River run-of-mine, for local 
delivery (Hampton Roads), is quoted on track as $5.50 
@$6 per net ton; and for contract, $3.25@$3.50 per 
net ton. Our mines are booking orders at $2.75@$4 
f.o.b. mines. First quotation $2.75, freight to Hampton 
Roads $1.45, cost at destination $4.20. ; 

Are there any charges for switching or handling 
the coal that go to make up the remainder of the price 
quoted; namely, $5.50 — $4.20 — $1.30@$1.55. 

One year ago, Pocahontas and New River coal sold 
f.o.b. mines at $1.10, freight, $1.45, making cost at 
destination $2.55. Do the amounts $1.30 and $1.55, 
indicated above, take the place of the remaining charge 
that goes to make up the price quoted; namely, $2.80 
— $2.55 = $0.25? 

Our highest quotation on Pocahontas and New River 
coal f.o.b. mines is $4, freight to Hampton Roads $1.45, 
making price at destination $5.45. There goes to make 
up the balance of the highest quotation for this coal, 
on May 12, $7.50 — $5.45 = $2.05. 

Am I correct in correlating the item of 25c. of a 
year ago with the items of $1.30, $1.55 and $2.05 of 
Apr. 28 and May 12 respectively, 1917? 

You may infer from the foregoing that I am trying 
to stir up another senatorial investigation, or wish to 
have some of our operators again indicted by the 
Federal Grand Jury; but such is not the case. The 
questions as outlined above have a very material bear- 
ing on the rate of royalty we will collect from our 
lessees, and I am looking for the items that go to 
make up the difference between the price at the mines 
and the price at tidewater. SALES AGENCY. 

, W. Va. 








This letter is rather hard to answer fully, partic- 
ularly in the kind of market we are going through this 
season. In order to make a complete reply, one would 
almost have to inspect the books of the various New 
River and Pocahontas agencies. That is what the 
Federal Department of Justice is now doing. 

In one place the correspondent says his mines are 
booking orders at $2.75@$4, f.o.b. mines, and farther on 
he asks why the discrepancy between his quotations 
at the mine (tolls added), and the “spot” quotations 
we have reported f.o.b. Norfolk, should at one time 
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Inquiries of General Interest 
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be $1.30 and at another time $2.05. The answer to 
this is obvious: For exactly the same reason that 
his operators are able to get only $2.75, from certain 
buyers at certain times, and up to $4, from the same 
or other buyers at other times. If there is a range 
of $1.25, f.o.b. mines, why shouldn’t there be a similar 
range, f.o.b. Norfolk? 

The net figure returned the operator, f.o.b. mine, 
is what remains after the selling commission or com- 
missions are taken out. For instance, the contract 
price named by most of the agencies was $3.35, gross 
tons f.o.b. mine (including selling commission), for the 
year from Apr. 1, the price that is now the subject of 
conspiracy proceedings. However, adding $1.50 to the 
rail tolls gives $4.85, this year’s contract price, f.o.b. 
vessel, at Norfolk, and the basis at which the great bulk 
of the output was sold. It happened that the actual 
selling price was $4.75, but it was made subject to an 
advance in tolls, which was shortly put into effect, 
amounting to 10c. Beyond the selling commission and 
tolls we know of no other charges that would go to 
make up the difference between the operator’s return, 
whatever that may be, and the agency’s gross price 
f.o.b. vessel. Apparently, Secretary Daniels does not 
know either! Whether as a rule the operator gets all 
but the usual one commission on such a basis is more 
than we are in position to say. 

The prices we report from week to week are f.o.b. 
vessel, for “spot” delivery, and the tonnage disposed 
of at these prices goes to transient buyers, who are 
either not sufficiently covered by contract or have no 
contracts at all. Moreover, the prices quoted are what 
the ultimate buyer pays f.o.b. vessel. A good many 
of the “spot” transactions have been between sales 
agents themselves from heavy detention charges. If 
a coal factor, by reason of having spot coal on hand— 
that is, for prompt dumping—and by reason of an 
abnormal market, is able to get a price much higher 
than normally would be the operator’s figure (plus tolls, 
usual commission and car demurrage, if any) then 
the difference must be excess profit. The price $7.50 
may include five commissions, and fat ones at that! 
Certainly that is common experience in a seers’ mar- 
ket such as we have now. On the whole, we believe 
that this correspondent would be warranted in “cor- 
relating the item of 25c. of a year ago” with items of 
this year. Now comes the Navy Department wanting 
1,750,000 tons at a tentative price of $2.33, f.o.b. mines! 

Our correspondent’s basis must be a new scheme in 
royalties. Always the royalty used to be on a flat 
rate per ton, regardless of fluctuating prices. Suppose, 
for instance, the railroads should be granted an ad- 
vance of 25 per cent. in tolls, would it then be proper 
to base a royalty on a Hampton Roads selling price, 
enhanced for that reason alone? Or when enhanced 
by conditions that permit a good rugged commission? 
Doesn’t something depend upon the kind of contract the 
operator has with his selling agent? 
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Bituminous Mine Inspector’s 
Examination, March, 1917 
(Questions Answered by Request) 


Ques.—In a shaft the cage weighs 23 tons, empty car 
* tons, loaded car, 23 tons, rope 2 tons. What should 
be the small diameter of a conical drum, whose large 
diameter is 28 ft., to equalize the load on the engine? 

Ans.—In this case the weight of the cage and empty 
car is we = 23 + 7 = 81 tons; the weight of the 
material hoisted in a single car is wm = 24 — 3} = li 
tons; the weight of rope hanging in the shaft is w, = 
2 tons. Then, calling the smaller diameter of the con- 
ical drum @, and the larger diameter D, the ratio of 
these diameters is given by the formula 


de + Wm __ 
D 2(we + wr) + Wm 
Substituting the given values in this formula and 
multiplying by the larger diameter, we have for the 
smaller diameter of this drum 
ae 28(2 X 3} + 14) = 
"  2(84 + 2) + 13 


Ques.—In a lever safety valve the whole length of the 
lever is 30 in., the distance betwen the fulcrum and the 
valve 3 in., the diameter of the valve 2 in.; what weight 
must be placed at the end of the lever so as to corre- 
spond to a boiler pressure of 40 lb. per sq.in. on the 
valve? Also, how must the lever be divided to give 
pressures of 20, 30 and 40 lb. per sq.in. on the valve, 
using the same weight? 

Ans.—The diameter of the valve being 2 in., its area 
is 0.7854 2’ = 3.14 sq.in. When the steam pressure 
is 40 lb. per sq.in., the total upward pressure on the 
valve is 40 & 3.14 = 125.6 lb. Disregarding the weight 
of the lever, valve and valve stem, the moment of the 
upward pressure of the steam on the valve is equal to 
the moment of the weight acting downward at the end 
of the lever, 30 in. from the fulcrum. Calling this 
weight W, we have for the equality of moments, 

30 W = 838 X 125.6 
W = 3/30 & 125.6 — 12.56 lb. 

In order to set the same weight so as to give a steam 
pressure of 20 lb., it will be necessary to move that 
weight half the distance toward the fulcrum, which 
gives it a leverage of 15 in. The equality of moments 
is then 


18/ ft. 


15 & 12.56 = 3(20 X 3.14) 
188.4 — 188.4 
To give a steam pressure of 30 lb. per sq.in. the 
weight must be set at ? the length of the lever, or 
} X 30 = 22.5 in. from the fulcrum. In this case, the 
equality of moments is 
22.5 XK 12.56 = 3(30 X 3.14) 
282.6 = 282.6 
Ques.—A sump in a mine is 60 ft. long and 7 ft. deep, 
6 ft. wide for 20 ft. and 8 ft. wide for 40 ft. and full 
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of water. How long will it take a 6-in. pump, having a 
piston speed of 100 ft. a minute, to empty this sump, 
assuming the efficiency of the pump to be 80 per cent.? 
How many horsepower will be required to empty the 
sump in 1 hour and 25 min., the depth of the shaft 
being 250 ft.? 

Ans.—The area of the floor of the sump is 6 & 20 + 
8 < 40 = 440 sq.ft.; its cubical contents is 7 K 440 == 
3080 cu.ft. The diameter of the pump being 6 in., or 
4 ft., the piston displacement for a speed of 100 ft. per 
min., is 100(0.7854  0.5°) = 19.635. For an efficiency 
of 80 per cent., the discharge of this pump will be 
19.635 & 0.80 = 15.708 cu.ft. per min. The time re- 
quired to empty the sump is therefore, 3080 — 15.¥08 = 
196+ min., or 3 hr. 16 min. 

The theoretical horsepower required to lift 3080 cu.ft. 
‘of water up a shaft 250 ft. deep in 1 hour and 25 min., 
or 85 min., is 
oe 3080 < 62.5 < 250 

~ 85 X 33,000 

Ques.—The water in a pit is hauled up a shaft 400 yd. 
deep in two tanks, each holding 400 gal., one ascending, 
the other descending; what horsepower is the engine 
which delivers a tank of water every 3 min. at the sur- 
face, not including the time of stoppage? 

Ans.—In this arrangement the weight of the empty 
bucket will balance that of the full bucket, and it is 
necessary to estimate the weight of water only. Since 
one bucket is hoisted every 3 min. and a gallon of water 
weighs 83 lb., ignoring friction, the horsepower re- 
quired is 


= 17.15 hp. 


400 X 84 * 3 * 400 
~~ 3 < 33,000 = 40.4 hp. 
No account is taken of the weight of rope in the shaft. 

Ques.—A borehole from the surface is 8 in. in diam- 
eter and enters the rib fall in a mine. A mixture con- 
sisting of 45 per cent. of marsh gas (CH,) and 55 per 
cent. of air is passing up this hole with a velocity of 
120 ft. per min., what is the volume of flow in cubic 
feet per minute, and what would be its volume if suffi- 
cient air were added to bring the mixture to the highest 
explosive point? 

Ans.—The borehole being 8 in., or % ft. in diameter, 
its area is 0.7854(%)* = 0.349 sq.ft. For a velocity of 
120 ft. per min., the quantity of gas-charged air flowing 
through this hole is 0.349 « 120 = 41.88 cu.ft. per 
minute. 

Since the mixture contains 45 per cent. of marsh gas, 
the quantity of gas discharged per minute is 41.88 « 
0.45 = 18.846 cu.ft. per min. A mixture of marsh gas 
and air, at its most explosive point, contains 9.46 per 
cent. of gas. The total volume of gas and air when this 
mixture is brought to its most explosive point by the 
addition of air is, therefore, 18.846 — 0.0946 — 199.2 
cu.ft. per min. The quantity of air that must be added 
to produce this result is, therefore, 199.2 — 41.88 — 
157.32 cu.ft. per minute. 
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IRON AND STEEL 
PIG IRON—Below are the present quotations, with a comparison of 
a month and a year ago: 


CINCINNATI One Year Ago 


June 29,1917 One Month Ago 


No. 2 Southern foundry... $47.90 $42.90 $16.90 to 17.90 

No. 2 Northern foundry... rhe 43.00 19.76 to 20.76 
NEW YORK 

No. 2X Northern foundry. . 50.25 45.75 to 46.25 19.75 to 20.25 

No. 2 plain Northern foundry 49.25 45.25 to 45.75 19.50 to 20. 00 

No. 2 Southern foundry?+.. 49.2 33 44.25 19.50 to 20.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 2 Southern foundry... 45.00 39.00 to 41.00 14.00 
CHICAGO 

No .2 Northern foundry... 55.00 46.00 . 19.00 
PITTSBURGH 

Bessemer AvOne 5...6c6.6-606000 55.95 45.95 21.95 

(CBS OC ae rene 50. 00 42.00 18.95 % 


*These prices include the freight charge from the valley to the Pitts- 


burgh district. +Delivered Tidewater. New York. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base 
mill, Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 Ib. 
houses at the places named: 


prices, f.o.b. 
from ware- 


-—New York— 





Pitts- June 29,1 Yr. _ St. Chi- Fran- 

burgh 1917 Ago Louis cago cisco Dallas 
Beams, 3) to) 15) dies... 6% = os $5. 25 $3.25 $5.05 $5.00 $7.75 $6.00 
Channels, 3 to 15 Me sce os >. 25 3.25 5.05 5.00 7.75 6.00 
Angles, 3 to 6 in.,%4 in. thick 4 20 3:95 8.25 5.05 5.00 7.75 6.00 
Tees, 3 in. and larger..... 50 6.30 3.30 5.05 5.00 7.75 6.00 
Ba aya me ears 3. “00* 9. 00 4.00 655 7.00 10.00 9.00 


*Price running wild. For prompt delivery from warehouse, $12. 


BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati St.Louis Denver Birmingham 
4.00 


June 29, 1917.. £.65 4.50 4.35 5.00 


NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 


Mill, 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati St.Louis Denver Birmingham 
Pore re laeie cues $3.50 $4.00 $4.00 $4.05 61 
Cut akenehexarevene 3.75 4.00 4.85 yee 


TRACK SUPPLIES—Prices are base per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and 
from warehouse at cities named: 





Mill, in Birm- 

Pittsburgh cinnati St. Louis Denver ingham 
Standard railroad spikes. fe 5 85 to 4.00 $4.75 $5.55 $4.55 $6.00 
By) | ae ee 00 to 7.50 7.00 5.75 5.30 6.75 
Standard section angle bars 3.00 to 3.25 ar ere here 3.90 ete 


COLD DRAWN STEEL SHAFTING—From warehouse to consumers 
requiring fair-sized lots, the following discounts held on Apr. 30, 1917: 


Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
List + 10% +15% +10% +35 % +30 % 
~ oo AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 Ib. in cities 
named: 
Cincinnati St.Louis Denver Birmingham 
BURRIGNE pas pecocneederersacs Mee. $5.85 $7.25 $6.50 
fe os GPa via sce eee oe 7.25 6.00 %. 50 7.00 


CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload 


lots 

Birmingham Chicago St. Louis 
rN: MERRION TRC Br aRaniy arene: chavesess $53.00 $58.50 $53.00 
6 in and oVer....... Sb skal alarpl aka atc er eats 50.00 55.50 50.00 


Gas pipe and 16-ft. 


STEEL RAILS—tThe foliowing quotations are per 10C Ib. f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lets 
5e. per 100 Ib. is charged extra: 

a -——Chicago——_, 
un ; 


lengths are $1 per ton extra. 


ne June 29, One 
1917 Year Ago 1917 Year Age 
Standard bessemer rails...... $38.00 $33.00 $38.00 $33.00 
Standard openhearth rails.... 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 
Light rails, 8 to 10 Ib....... 63.00 50.00 68.00 43.00 
Light rails, 12 to 14 Ib...... 62.00 49.00 67.00 42.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ib...... 60.00 47.00 65.00 40.00 


Note—Rerolled rails sell for same price as new light rails. 


OLD MATERIAL—Prices per net ton in Chicago and St. Louis (in- 
cluding delivery to buyer’s works and freight transfer charges) : 





————Chicago——__—____, St. ive 
; June 29,1917 One Month Ago June 2 , 1917 

No. 1 railroad wrought. . $44.00 $36.00 to 37.00 $40.00 “ 41.06 
MROVE: DIAC oink ccs a % 24.50 18.00 to 19.00 22.00 to 41.06 
No. 1 machinery cast..... 32.00 26.00 to 27.00 30.00 to 31.0u 
Machine shop turnings.... 20.00 14.50 to 15.00 18.50 to 19.00 
@ast borings .......04 0... 19.50 14.00 to 14.50 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable cast... . 35.00 26.50 to 27.00 27.00 to 28.00 


FREIGHT RATES—On finished steel products in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, including plates, structural shapes, merchant steel, teen pipe 
fittings, plain and galvanized wire nails, rivets, spikes, bolts, flat sheets 





(except Pama yal S _ a. etc., the f 

is cute oar 100 ollowing freight rates are effective 

Baltimore ....6.0000% j 15.40 Pacific Coast (all rail). 65.00 
MAIO 66 oes Bae ener 11.60 Philadelphia ............ 15.90 

CG as 6c 016: 6:506 6.0 Bier BO. BOGS «625 6 sce do.8ec 0 23.60 

CIGVEIRNDY Siicccccecccss SOOO Denver... 0. Pe 68.60 
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COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 


New York 
$0.12 


Denver 
$0.16 


Birmingham 
$0.14 


PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
basing card in effect May 1, 1917 
BUTT WELD 


teel Iron 
Black Galvanized Black Galvanized 





Inches Inches 
¥%, % and &%.. 42% 15% % % to 1%.%... 38% 22% 
Me cn cea eeees 46% 31% % 
LAP WELD 
vere er 2% Sec ccedcwuns. cee 8% 
2 34g COR Geceeans 45 % i. Sager 30% 16% 
Fite wucdaleve amare’ 31% 7% 
2% to 4 33 %o 20 % 
Be toe Gis x «5 33 % 20 % 
BUTT WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
%, % and %.. 38% 20% % ye See ener 38 % 23% 
ES CIRC ESRD 43% 30% % 
% to 1% 47% 3414 % 
LAP WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
LEE aginaiens 40 % PRIS, EM eccweunes 24% 9% 
pT Ce ae 43% Gee EM oc ccccewes 30 % 16% 
E% 10 G22. cece 42% 30% % DOP Pear ae 32% 19% 
ZA ANG. Bu ccuc 34% 22% 
4% to 6 33 % 21% 
Stock discounts in cities named are as follows: 
% 7—New York—, —Cleveland—, — Chicago —, 
Gal- al- Gal- 


lack vanized 
43% 28 % 
39 % 25% 


Black vanized Black vanized 


% i. 3 <i: steel butt welded 38% 22% 
3% to 6 in. steel lap welded 28% 10% 39% 25% 


Malleable fittings, Class B and C, from New York stock sell at 5 and 
5% from list price. Cast iron, standard sizes, 34 and 5%. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair-sized orders, 
the following amount is deducted from list: 


New York— ——Cleveland——, ita me 





June29, One June29, One J 29, ne 
1917 Year Ago 1917 YearAgo 1917 
Hot pressed square.... List $1.65 $3.00 $3.00 
Hot pressed hexagon... List 1.50 3.00 3.00 
Cold punched square.. List 9 00 1.40 1.75 
Cold punched hexagon. List 2.50 1.40 2.25 


Semifinished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: 
June 29,1917 One Year Ago 


WOE ROSMe oe twee eee eee ma memeaas 50 % 50—10 % 
CHOMBIRINDD Sec sé coc ode reeeedwecnanutetas 50% 60% 
CUAGO i ica ol ne eee alee ee are nee 50% 65 % 


MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 
New York Cleveland Chicago 


% by 4 in. and emailer. ......<..... 30% 40% 35—5 % 
Larger and longer up to 1 in. by 30 in. 15% 30 % 20—2 14 % 


WROUGHT WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the 


following amount is deducted from list price: 


New York...... $5.00 Cleveland ...... $4.50 Chicago ...... $5.00 
For cast-iron washers the base price per 100 Ib. is as follows: 
New York ...... $2.25 Cleveland ...... $3.40 Chicago ...... $3.25 


RIVETS—tThe following quotations are allowed for fair-sized orders 
from warehouse: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
Steel 7 and smaller... 0.6.6 e ccc ene 30 % 30 % 40%* 
SSIEOMAIE ora ahs. Card oro aio aie aida e Aare cae a 30% 30% 40%* 


*For less than keg lots the discount is 35% 


Button heads, %, %, 1 in. diameter by 2 in. to 5 in., sell as follows 
per 100 Ib.: 
New York ...... $7.00 Cleveland ...... $6.15 Chicago ...... $5.50 
Coneheads, same sizes: 
Now York ...... $7.10 Clevelanl ...... $6.25 Chicago ...... $5.60 
MISCELLAN#OUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per 
pound for barrel lots: 


Chicago St.Louis Birmingham Denver 

OER a is aiy oc awe a aol aie wed 6 8tol14 8 8% 
PiWer OF SUOMNEG. 65 66 cc iccedes Ge Ss oe 14 14 
TPUOMIEIIIEBGROUNS os. coe ee 6 tee ewe ox 6% 10 13 13 
Fy AG eae cea panes 3% + 4 4 

Re reat ales Wa haere oa eoe eras aha 5 6 0 4% 
é3 " outnal Cra okie eee 4% 5to 8 10% 4 


BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 








New York—. ——Cleveland——, Chicago 
June 29, One June 29, One " 
1917 Year Ago 1917 Year Ago June 29, 1917 Year. ‘AgO 
Best grade 70.00 60.00 70.00 49. 50 70.00 60.00 
Commercial 40.00 30.00 24.50 18.25 25.00 to 30.00 25.00 
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HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 


Fire 
50-Ft. Lengths 
eG oe eed, | a ene sen ene: are =. per ft. 
Common, 2%- <1 gil RG NE AMS Zire: Sod onde Aree Ss 509 
Air 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
a OP Th, ik ese aceawe wa ew $0.55 $0.30 $0.25 


Steam—Discounts from list 
First grade... 30% Second grade... 30-5% Third grade... 40-10% 


LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from list in cities named: 
Medium Grade Heavy Grade 


Cincinnati ........ — eee! wie. Wests pie tee 40% 35 % 
Se RINNE «5516 dy. <c'a th) Ge 8 Elbe aA TOM eR Se ae 45% 40 % 
reer ig: Sue te pith d. Ow ee ee 40% 45% 
ESERMUAELD hd gcd oo aos ay ale ceoete Be ae 35-5 % 40-5 % 


RAWHIDE LACING—10% off list. 
PACKING—Prices in cities named are as follows: 


Valve and Stuffing-Box Cincinnati Denver St. Louis Chicago 


Twisted plain, 25-Ib. cartons...... $1.35 $1.25 $1.25 $0.80 

Twisted graphite, 25-lb. cartons.... 1.55 1.40 1.25 90 

Braided plain, 25-Ib. cartons....... 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.00 

Braided graphite, 25-lb. cartons.... 1.55 1.40 1.50 1.10 
Steam (in 25- and 50-Ib. cartons) 

PR BONO ones we soo bipis wwe ens www 1.00 60 80 75 

SOMME NUNN 2.6.6 waa w Ais s'0d Ra le 35 ae 50 
Piston (in 25- and 50-lb. cartons) 

Asbestos. duck and rubber........ .90 1.00 1.50 1.25 

RO OO RRR ace ee 45 00 60 B85 

MUOOP BN GUCK. 50.0566 ceases 75 os 75 .90 


MANILA ROPE—Price in coils per Ib. in cities named, % to 1% in.: 


arr ee ee sieve $0.321%4 Los Angeles .......... $0.311% 
OOO | a ene ree ae B30 TED <6 ce -u 4-5:0' 0 6 41545 0:6 > | 
Kansas City ...... os 21% Birmingham ........... od 
New Orleans ........ ‘ 1 a) ee rae 31% 


WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright 
and galvanized are as follows: 


-———New York———, 


June 29,1917 1 Yr. Ago. Si. Louis Chicago Dallas 
Galvanized ... 10-24% % 20-244 % 5-24%% 10-24% % 214%4-12%-5% 
Bright ....... 202% % 30-2%% 1835-2%% 20-24% % 12%-12%-5% 


PIPE — BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of 
standard lis 


PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 


Standard Thickness Price 

Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
1l-in. $0.27 14 -in. $0.27 
2-in 36 1 -in. 30 
6-in. .80 1%-in. ADS 
4-in. .60 2 -in. .60 
3-in i 2) 21% -in. Ble 63. 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. 90 
10-in. 1.30 314 -in 1.05 

Bosh. mammalian: ists PRI oa soa 6 oo sce 6 SO RS ie sled os 15% off 

{ 4-ply.... 58% off 

Ai cells for low-pressure heating and return lines { 3-ply.... 60% off 

| 2-ply.... 62% off 


LINSEED OIL—These prices are per gallon: 
— New York —~  -———Cleveland—~ —Chicazgo—, 
June 29, 1 Year June?29, 1 Year June 29, 1 Year 
917 Ago 1917 Ago 1917 Ago 
Bs ww in barrels. .. $1.21 $0.71 $1.28 $0.73 $1.29 $0.73 
gal. cans ... 1.31 81 1.38 83 1.34 83 


WHITE AND RED LEAD in 500-Ib. lots sell as follows in cents per 
pound: 





Red White 
June 29, 1917 1 Year Ago June 29,1917 1 Yr. A: zo 
Dry Dry 
Dry In Oil Dry InOil andIn Oil and In Oil 
100- 1, PORE c.ccewis 18.25 138.50 10.50 11.00 13.00 10.50 
25- and 50-lb. kegs 1: 3.50 3.50 10.75 11.25 13.235 10.75 
12%-lb. keg ..... : 14.00 11 00 11.50 13.50 11.00 
1- to 5-lb. cans.... 15.50 12.50 12.50 15.50 12.50 





CALCIUM CARBIDE—Price f.o.b. cars at warehouse points in Eastern 
States is $82.50 per ton for Cameo, $87.50 for Union. 


COMMON BRICK—The prices per 1000 in eargo or carload lots are 


as follows: 


UTC TC | i . $13.50 Birmingham (clay) ....... $7.50 
St. Louis, salmon......... 7.00 Birmingham (shale) ...... 8.50 
on ES RE are nee 8.00 


FIRE BRICK—Price f.o.b. works: 


Cincinnati St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
Silica (per M).... $55.00— €0:00 B6500 wnccconse. i wnvenwuce 
Fire clay (per M). 48.00-— 50.00 40.00 $20.00—22.00 $25.00—30.00 
Magnesite (per ton) 135.00-145.00 BN ) ilewauccae  meieieeusieea 
Chrome (per ton). 125.00-—135.00 MORE; Acsiaeau> ' pease 


PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade rubbered surface, complete 
—_ nails and cement, costs per square as follows in New York and 
Yhicago: 


-——1-Ply——\ —?-Ply—— r—3-Ply—\ 
el. ¢e.cl. el. l.el e.l. lel. 
BO: Do PPats ss osc%:s.4 $1.15 $1.30 $1.45 $1.60 $1.75 $1.90 
BHO)  BUNO. ckc se 1.00 145 1.25 1.40 1.50 1.65 


ame stos asphalt-saturated felt (14 Ib. per square) costs $6.50 per 
» 

_. Slate-surfaced roofing (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs 
$1.85 per roll in carload lots and $2.10 for smaller quantities. 

_ Shingles, red and green slate finish, eost $4.75 per square in carloads, 
$5 in smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 
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ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York or Chicago: 
Less Than 
Carload Lots ——— Lots 


Tar felt (14 Ib. per square of 100 sq.ft.)...... -» $59.00 60.00 
TAP AOR TI BOD: Ws os 6500 oo 00090 0 008 15.00 17.00 
Asphalt pitch (in Darrels) .....0cccccvesscses -- 29.00 30.50 
PMA REE x20 5 artig eon oo oa a din Bevrore piecareveie teens 60.00 62.00 


CORRUGATED SHEETS—Price of corrugated sheets (2%-in. corru- 
gations) in cents per pound: 


Gage Cincinnati Birmingham’ St.Louis Denver 
—_ WRU ogc asenaleles Wiece $18.00* alate $0.092 stax 
ee 5.75* tee .094 $0.10 

io GeIVAnISEd ....00 0% ee amie ae Ree ae 
18-20 Galvanized .......; 22.50* $0.11 tees eas 
28 GOIVOMISOG 2.02.00 8.75* i b 113 2 


*Price per square of 100 sq.ft. 
HOLLOW TILE—The price per 1000 in ecarload lots f.o.b. mine is as 
follows: 
4x12x12 8x12x12 


Cincinnati ...cccsccccs ccc essccccccoscsens $68.80 $129.00 
ROG MPU ole. os ca eow 52% slic wae 's wives si era inel bw Wee ok 60.00 110.00 
Denver, Per tOM .... cess escrccscsceccccce _9.00 9.00 
PUURTATICGI 65 oo 6 so so ch ee vise ons Sieve ee 52.00 97.50 


LUMBER—Price of yellow pine per M in carload lots: 


1-In. Rough, 
10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In.T. andG. 8x 8In. x 20 Ft. 


Cin 6.6.56 6awcucies $26.00 $28.00 $28.00 
Lo ae ee 30.50 35.00 33.00 
OG NUNS «6 ocs. 6 sé os on eee 35.00 35.00 37.00 
BIVQUNSRAM: «...< 6 esses 20.00 44.00 20.00 


Lumber—Price per M in earload lots: 


1-In. Rough, 10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In. . and G. 


and Under 10 jin. x 16 Ft. 

TP Fir Hemlock be Fir 
ree ee $38.00 re ccs $ en 00 ; 
TT eee 43.25 $44.50 $43.50 48.00 an are 
OR rah a esis os ete cante a betes 34.00 Ap eae $39.00 
Dow QRICANB 2.6.6 38.00 are RP 30.00 Siapane 
Bt, PML sie wiest yee wes ridden 51.00 33.50 59.00 37.50 

12 x 12-In., 

——8 x 8-In. x 20 Ft. and Under—, * Ft. and Under 

Tz. Fir Hemlock Spruce .P. Fir 
Cincinnati .... $36.00 acess aie hios sees $10.00 eas 
Kansa sCity .. 38.00 $35.00 $35.00 Seca 42.50 $35.00 
COUT so ores aes 40.00 ee 36.00 Eatin 44.00 
New Orleans .. 26.00 setae aces eke aiee 35.00 re 
St; PA oc ss eae 40.00 31.50 32.00 Shevate 45.00 


COPPER WIRE rices in cents per foot for rubber-covered wire in 
standard quantities of 1000 ft.: 


-——— Denver ———,. ——— St. Louis ——~. ———Cincinnati——_, 
Single Double Single Double Single Double 











No. Braid Braid Duplex Braid 3raid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex 
14 $13.10 $17.55 $31.60 $14.00 $16.00 $28.00 $13.75 $16.75 $32.00 
10 28.55 32.25 63.95 28.30 31.80 63.85 27.10 31.00 55.55 
8 40.80 45.05 89.75 40.70 44.70 88.90 36.85 41.75 79.30 
6 64.50 69.15 es cose GRO wees Tee Tore ESG60 
+ 94.15 99.95 esas ica ee sces SOGB25 223:65 
u 143.30 150.15 pea ctpe 26100 -+-- 161.50 168.00 
1 180.55 194.35 Setar sso re e+e 210.00 218.50 
0 233.75 233.75 Sees owes BOBO -.-. 264.50 264.50 
00 ° oa a aie ae owes SRG .... 324.00 324.00 
000 ae grates oeers cece O80.00 -.--.- 398.00 398.00 
0000 Sok vans Berne ‘ 469.50 486.00 486.00 
EXPLOSIVES AND ACCESSORIES 
EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound in small lots at cities named: 
Low Freezing Gelatin ——. Pla 
20% 40% 60% 80% Pe Fuse+ 
POW REE: Serseea wbaietas $0.24%, 90.29%  ...... ae 
PL: ener eceek ceemese smaieuee 381 35 acuta 
Kansas City ..... $0.17 23% 284 3414 ey 
New Orleans . 184 22% he err heer 
Los Angeles ao 19 20D sre pine oe 
AE SO earn ay. 23M 2814 34, peer 
St. TOwis ...6665 14% 2014 25% 31% $1.85 $5.80 
BIGGS ok ce cis wes 16 20 RD 33 er 
*Price per keg. 41000 ft. 
BLASTING POWDER—Price per keg: 
Carload Lots Less Than 
Delivered Car Lots 
Ohio; £,0:).. Gommmius..<...666 66 ssc e wees 400 kegs $1.50 $1.80 
TUGIAMG, TO: Been s «5. 0cis ines e e's se & os 800 kegs] 1.55 1.80 
Indiana. 7.0:D. IAGlananous......... «6.66 acesesa cae | 1.80 
Eingis, $0.0. CHICBEO «2.6 5 o.6cc 00 es oc oe 400 kegs | 1.57% 1.80 
Iowa points on Mississippi River. f.o.b. St. Louis. } 1.80 
Missouri points on Mississippi River, f.o.b. Des | 
er te re ener er eee 1.85 
Missouri points on Mississippi River, f.0.b. Saginaw 1.90 
Michigan, So. Peninsula only, f.o.b. Kansas City. . | 1.90 


Above prices are for CC, C, F, FF, FFF sizes. Price on FFFF size 
5e. per keg advance over above prices. 

SAFETY FUSE—Prices f.o.b. New York, Chicago, per 1000 ft., less 
quantity discount: 


BONAR oes one baa eiecoreine BOG -BORUE?: 6 6osis- kas Ve Sanlouea seo $675 
RRR NI igs ss x oie sos bore eee ee a er reer aeee con etre 7.65 
TPGOUUIC TAO: oo ore sous 5 oes ave TAGSMONIG: 3-6 sa 6c wis, everest 7.65 
PARAROUD RIOD io 59 005 ose soso re 8.60 


BLASTING CAPS—List of price of blasing and electric blasting caps 
f.o.b. shipping points in states named: 
Electric ae Caps, al Wire Blasting 
———— Price per ————— aps 
No. Zz Ft. 6 Ft. 8 Ft. 10Ft. No. p. 1000 
i java Menainoinee 6 $6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 5 $14.00 
Ohio, Indians. Tincis and [§ *550 “ese 10a tee 


) 


6 6.10 


{ 
f 7.11 812 9.13 
le 8.10 9.11 


Missouri, Iowa and North 1012 1013 
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Washington, D. C. 


Revolutionary procedure, even if it be in 
the interest of the public and of national 
efficiency, rarely is carried out without 
some discord. In view of this well-known 
fact, Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and members of the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production, are understood 
not to be apprehensive over the develop- 
ment of plans set working at the price-fix- 
ing coal conference, which was held here 
last week. 

When Newton D. Baker, the Secretary of 
War, made public his letter declaring that 
the maximum price of $3 a ton is “exorbi- 
tant, unjust and oppressive,” it caused the 
greatest surprise. The more charitable con- 
clusions that are being drawn here are that 
Mr. Baker is unfamiliar with the details of 
the proceedings at the conference and, in 
the rush occasioned by the multitudinous 
matters demanding his attention, failed to 
get his premises right before drawing his 
conclusion. His dilatation to show that the 
Council of National Defense and the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production have no author- 
ity to fix prices are regarded as superfluous, 
since this fact is admitted by all and was 
mentioned frequently during. the course of 
the conference. 

There is reason for stating that the ut- 
terances of Secretaries Baker and Daniels 
will not interfere with the original plans 
to put the tentative prices into _ effect 
through the voluntary codperation of coal- 
mine_operators. 

The prevailing prices in the different 
coal-producing districts and the maximum 
prices, as tentatively arranged at the con- 
ference, are announced officially as _ fol- 
lows: 

Present prices on bituminous coal mined 
in Pennsylvania have ranged from $4.75 
to $6. Under the ruling the price is reduced 
to $3 for mine-run and $3.50 for domestic 
jump, egg and nut. 

The present range of prices in West Vir- 
ginia is from $4.50 to $6; price reduced to 
$3 for mine-run and $3.50 for domestic 
lump, egg and nut. 

The range of prices for Ohio coal has 
been from $4.50 to $5; prices reduced to: 
No. 8 district, the thick vein Hocking and 
Cambridge districts, $3 for mine-run and 
$3.50 for domestic lump, egg and nut: thin 
vein Hocking, Pomeroy, Crooksville, Coshoc- 
ton, Columbiana County, Tuscarawas Coun- 
ty, Amsterdam-Bergholz district, $3.25 for 
mine-run and $3.50 for domestic lump, egg 
and nut; the Massillon and Palmyra dis- 
tricts and Jackson County, $3.50- for all 
grades of coal. av 

The prevailing prices in Alabama have 
been from $5.50 to $5.75; prices reduced to: 
Cahaba and Black Creek, $4: Pratt, Jaeger 
and Corona, $3.50; Big Seam, $3 for all 
grades. ’ 

The prevailing prices for coal mined in 
Maryland have been from $5.75 to $6; re- 
duced prices will be $3 for mine-run and 
$3.50 for domestic lump, egg and nut. 

The prevailing prices on coal mined in 
Virginia have been $4.50 to $5; reduced 
price, $3 for mine-run and $3.50 for lump, 
egg and nut. 

The prevailing prices on coal mined in 
Kentucky have been from $4 to $4.50: re- 
duced price, $3 for mine-run and $3.50 
for domestic sizes. 

The prevailing prices on coal mined in 
Illinois and Indiana have been from $3.56 
to $4; reduced price, $2.75 for mine-run 
and steam sizes and $3.50 for screened do- 
mestic sizes. Add 50c. for the long-wall 
district of northern Illinois, Assumption 
and Murphysboro. 

The prevailing prices on coal mined in 
Tennessee have been from $4.50 to $5: 
reduced price, $3.50 for all sizes. ; 

A further reduction of 50c. per ton was 
made on coal to be used by the Govern- 
ment. 

A ruling by the conference which is ex- 
pected to be even more effective, in that 
it will reduce coal costs to the consumer, 
was that fixing 25c. a ton as the maximum 
commission that may be charged by job- 
bers, regardless of the number of “hands 
through which it may pass. 

Early in the sessions it was recognized 
that 2 national organization of coal opera- 
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tors would be necessary to make the price- 
fixing plan readily operable. The idea 
of the national association is that it be a 
clearing house of the various coal-trade 
associations. To this end, the 25 secreta- 
ries of coal-trade associations, who were 
present at the conference, after a series of 
meetings beginning Thursday morning 
formed a tentative organization with C. P. 
White, of Cleveland, as chairman, and 
Cc. E. Lesher, of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
as secretary. The association is to work 
in conjunction with the Committee on Coal 
Production and is to be supported by an 
assessment, not to exceed 4 mill per ton, 
to be levied on all operating coal compa- 
nies in the United States. The headquarters 
of the committee is to be in Washington. 


The activities of the association are to be 
as follows: 


Publicity—It is the belief of this com- 
mittee that detailed current information 
should be collected and distributed from 
the secretary’s office. The committee feels 
that such reports will be of great value to 
the coal producers and the general public 
and will be of direct benefit to the entire 
country in the present crisis as well as in 
the future conduct of the industry as a 
whole. 

Statistics—The committee recommends 
the adoption of a standardized system for 
making reports to the national association, 
and urges close coédperation between the 
association, the Committee on Coal Produc- 
tion of the Council of National Defense, 
the Federal bureaus and commissions, in 
the collection of all necessary statistics and 
reports. It is further recommended that 
the National Association act as a bureau of 
information for member associations.__ 


General—The committee is further of 
the opinion that the association would be 
of inealeulable value in the matter of pro- 
moting uniformity in contracts with rail- 
roads, public utilities, municipalities, etce., 
and in the concentration of effort in ap- 
pearing before state and Federal bodies on 
cases affecting the coal industry. 

It is believed that one of the functions of 
the National Association should be the pro- 
motion of harmonious feeling and conduct 
among the member associations. It is fur- 
ther believed that all of the recommenda- 
tions made by the committee are entirely 
within the law and in line with the desire 
for coéperation expressed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Committee on Coal Pro- 
duction of the Council of National Defense. 
The carrying into effect of the above pur- 
poses means the greater preservation of life 
among the men employed in and around 
the coal mines, and the conservation of 
the fuel resources of the country. 

While the hostility that has been evinced 
by the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy to the constructive work done 
at the price-fixing conference is going to 
add decidedly to the difficulties of putting 
the sweeping reductions of coal prices into 
effect, the intention of the committee on 
coal production to see that the wish of the 
conference is carried out is evidenced by 
the fact that it is telegraphing all associa- 
tions. whether of operators, wholesalers or 
retailers, urging them to report any viola- 
tions of the price-fixing agreement. 

The coal producers came {o Washington 
in a markedly receptive frame of mind. 
Before they had been in session an hour, 
they had given indisputable proof that it 
is patriotism, rather than profit, that is 
actuating them. When Secretary Lane 
called upon them, in the interest of the 
country, to reduce the price of coal and 
pointed out graphically the important part 
the operators are playing in this war, en- 
thusiasm such as rarely is shown by men 
so conservative was witnessed. In_ fact, 
every session of the conference brought out 
clearly the unselfishness of the coal produc- 
ers. This feeling persisted despite the dam- 
per thrown on the proceedings by apparent 
lack of cordiality on the part of the De- 
partment of Justice and by the fact that 


Gov. John F. Fort showed a_ tendency 
toward vacillation on Wednesday, after 
having aroused such a friendly feeling 
toward the Federal Trade Commission 


Tuesday that the operators were ready to 
forget that many of his statements were 
at right angles with the recommendations 
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of the Federal Trade Commission to Con- 
gress. 

“The coal producers,” said George Otis 
Smith, director of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, “have blazed a way for codperative 
effort between representatives of industries 
and representatives of the Government look- 
ing to unity in effectual public service. The 
maximum prices fixed at the conference 
mean a saving to the American consumer 
of no less than $100,000,000 for the remain- 
ing six months of 1917. Based on the per- 
centage of spot coal in the different states 
and the average difference between last 
week’s prices, as published by ‘Coal Age,’ 
amended by reports of actual sales as 
stated by operators present, and on the Sur- 
vey’s estimates of May production, it can 
be calculated that the reduction in price 
by the operators would have amounted to 
$15,000,000 had the agreement been in ef- 
fect during the month of May. There was a 
larger gain to the consumer in view of the 
fact that the stabilization of prices is 
assured. The small consumer now knows 
on Government authority the price paid for 


coal at the mine. 

This conference can be regarded as the 
fair measure of the coal industry’s co- 
operation at this time of national need. 


Another conclusion that can be drawn from 
the conference is that a real leader has 
arisen among the coal producers in the 
person of Francis S. Peabody.” 





* Cannel coal is ‘coming back,” says 
George H. Ashley, of the United States 
Geological Survey, who has just completed 
a special investigation of this class of 
coal. Cannel coal was much in demand 
in the United States between 1855 and 1860, 
when it was the principal source of the oil 
supply. Mr. Ashley’s investigation shows 
that there were sixty distilleries in opera- 
tion in the United States in 1860, when the 
discovery of large reservoirs of petroleum 
put an end to the “coal-oil industry.” 

The increasing demand for the lighter 
hydrocarbons for use in portable motors, 
as well as the demand for the byproduct 
chemicals easily obtainable from the de- 
structive distillation of cannel coal, is caus- 
ing wide-spread attention to this mineral, 
which is one of the richest of known sub- 
stances in hydrocarbon content. 





“No gain in production would result from 
increasing the hours of labor in the anthra- 
cite mines. If greater production is to be 
obtained, it would seem that some other 
method than increasing the number of 
hours per day must be devised.” This is 
the deduction of the Department of Labor 
from figures recently gathered by that de- 
partment. By comparing the production 
in 1915, when the nine-hour work day was 
in effect, with that of 1916, under the eight- 
hour day, the Department finds that an 
increase of 1.4 per cent. in the production 
per man-day resulted in 1916. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has 
gone into history, without even recognizing 
officially the mine-cave menace in the an- 
thracite region nor having passed any meas- 
ure pertaining to coal mining. The general 
assembly adjourned sine die on June 28, 
without reference to any resolution, state- 
ment or other legislation to solve the prob- 
lem besetting the hard-coal fields. 

During the session there were several im- 
portant bills introduced bv the state ad- 
ministration, the mine workers being more 
iaterested in compensation amendments, 
while the operators were busy keeping track 
of such amendments and boosting the re- 
peal of the full crew. 

It was expected that the Senate 
House might pass _a concurrent resolution 
to investigate conditions in the hard-coal 
fields, but during the closing days of the 
session, those who had been following the 
work of the Senate were not surprised that 
one was not passed, as the sentiment was 
changing rapidly when a strong lobby from 
the bituminous region appeared to protect 
the interests of that section, which would 
be affected if the Scarlet bill went through. 
The Governor had stated he would sign 
this bill if it reached his desk. 

One reason why the resolution for a 
state commission was not presented was 





and 
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that the people of the anthracite region 
had made bitter attacks on the Senate 
for its action in not hurrying mine legisla- 
tion. 

Senate leaders declared they were do- 
ing the best thing they consistently could, 
but before any recommendations were made, 
a great hullabaloo arose, criticism was di- 
rected at them for political and personal 
reasons, and it was decided that no reso- 
lution should be presented. 

This action was taken, they explain, not 
in the spirit of spite but that in the knowl- 
edge that nothing they could do would be 
regarded as satisfactory or adequate, unless 
it affected the bituminous region also, where 
conditions are much different than in the 
anthracite field. 

The mine-cave situation today is exactly 
what it was before the session was organ- 
ized, with one exception. That is that the 
larger coal companies have made a volun- 
tary offer taking the place of legislation, to 
satisfy the poor man, whose home may 
be wrecked by surface subsidence, since the 
greater argument from the standpoint of 
the property owner was that the greed of 
the corporations were adding profits to the 
stockholders at the expense of many men 
in moderate means—at the expense of men 
who were paying off mortgages upon their 
homes, and whose life’s savings were de- 
stroyed to make profit for the corporations. 
This sentiment is met by the larger coal 
companies offering to repair at 100 per cent. 
damage done to any property under $5000 
in value, and to sell the coal under prop- 
erties over this value. 

It is understood that the smaller coal 
companies are preparing to join the larger 
ones in this offer, and meet the argument 
of the people, that it is not the large oper- 
ator that is doing the damage, but the small 
independent fellow. 

The Woodward bill, which provided for 
about fifty amendments to the workmen’s 
compensation act of 1915, failed to pass. 
This bill held the center of the stage on 
more than one occasion, as united labor 
throughout the state was determined that 
this should pass. After many attempts 
to place it on special order calenders, it 
was finally dropped from the calender on 
June 27 to give way to Senate bills. 

The full-crew bill was passed by both 
Senate and House and is on the Gov- 
ernor’s desk for approval. This bill shared 
the stage with the Woodward bill, as the 
labor people were making strenuous ef- 
forts to hold this back so as not to come 
up for third reading vote, and were pushing 
the Woodward bill for a vote, but failed 
in both attempts. 

House Bill No. 599, known as the an- 
thracite mine code, was withdrawn from 
the House, as it was stated that should 
the bill become a law at this time, there 
were many points in the proposed act 
that would have to be determined by the 
courts, and might cause long delays in 
mining, and interfere with “full produc- 
tion,” which the operators are so earnest- 
ly attempting as their ‘“‘bit.’’ 

The Powell bill, which provided for first- 
aid corps in every mine employing 50 or 
more men, was advanced several readings 
and returned to committee to be reported 
out in case a bill said to be prepared in the 
interest of certain large insurance compa- 
nies would make its appearance in the leg- 
islature. This latter measure would place 
fhe cost of maintaining first-aid and rescue 
corps, etc., on the state, while the Powell 
bill placed it on the coal companies. 

House Bill No. 688, which pertained to oil 
and gas wells through the coal measures 
died in committee, as neither the coal op- 
erators nor gas and oil people seemed to 
agree on what they wanted and made a 
hard fight to keep this bill in committee 
despite the efforts of the state Department 
of Mines to have it brought to the floor of 
the House for an open debate. 

House Bill No. 1491, which provided that 
all electrical apparatus should be incased 
after January, 1919, met a similar death. 

Lack of a constitutional majority de- 
feated the Baldwin bill, which would have 
perpetuated in office all mine inspectors in 
the anthracite regions. The bill was op- 
posed by Senator Burke for the United 
Mine Workers, because it would have the 
effect of keeping perpetually in office, with- 
out necessity for reélection, any anthracite 
mine inspector who shall have passed two 
examinations. 

The mine workers stated that they would 
not oppose any measure which provided 
for exemption from further examinations 
if they were successful in passing one or 
two such tests, but insist that the inspec- 
tors should be candidates for reélection 
every four years. It was thought that the 
bill would pass both Houses, as Governor 
Brumbaugh had stated numerous times that 
it was an injustice that mine inspectors 
should be compelled to stand an examina- 
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tion every four years and then run chances 
of election. 

Two bills succeeded in passing both 
Houses during the closing hours of the 
session. One provided that the sealers of 
weights and measures of any municipality 
shall have the authority to examine and 
test the scales at any coal mine in the 
state. The other provided for motor am- 
bulances in the hard-coal fields, but this 
bill was so amended that if it becomes a 
law it will take the best legal talent in 
the country to untangle the meaning of 
some of the amendments. 

The coal operators succeeded in getting 
through some legislation pertaining to 
townships and boroughs where they claim 
they have been paying enormous sums of 
money in taxes, the new legislation will 
curb a great deal of this. 

All bills providing for a tax on anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal failed to pass 
the Senate, also the bills providing for a 
bureau to regulate the sale of coal in the 
state and for the state to operate its own 
mines. 

On the closing day of the session the 
name of James E. Roderick was confirmed 
as chief of the Department of Mines, also 
the names of John A. Scott and Clarence 
A. Mackey as members of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. James A. Leech, 
the third member of this board, failed to 
receive the constitutional majority and will 
therefore be dropped from the Board. John 
Price Jackson was confirmed as commis- 
sioner of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. Mr. Jackson had the support of 
the labor people, headed by the United 
Mine Workers. 





The report of the Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Canal Board was filed during the 
week with Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh 
by Secretary B. S. Patterson. It finds that 
the canal is feasible; that it will pay even- 
tually, if not immediately, and that it is 
likely in the not distant future, if con- 
structed, to be taken over by the United 
States Government and made free. 

The report is signed by six members of 
the board, and after declaring the canal 
feasible and pointing out the proper route, 
it says the canal should be not less than 
12 ft. in depth and should have locks 56 
ft. in width by 400 ft. in length. The 
cost of the canal is estimated at $65,000,- 
000 and its capacity 38,000,000 tons per 
annum. It will connect the largest two 
inland waterways in the United States. It 
will carry iron ore, coal and other heavy 
material at 50 per cent. of present cost. It 
will connect the iron fields of Minnesota 
with the Pennsylvania and other coal fields 
and the Lake ports with the ports of the 
Atlantic. 
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Anthracite 


Edwardsville—Cutting and loading 10 
cars of coal, John Dood, a miner employed 
by the Kingston Coal Co., on June 25, es- 
tablished what is claimed to be a new 
record in the anthracite region. The feat 
was performed by Mr. Dood as a result of 
a wager made with his laborer. 


Tamaqua—The East Lehigh Colliery near 
here which has been extensively over- 
hauled and rebuilt will be completely elec- 
trified at a cost estimated to be about 
$40,000. 

Bituminous 


Luzerne—The Superior Connellsville Coal 
and Coke Co., a new corporation composed 
of George P. Hoover, T. H. Lackey and 
others, on June 25 purchased 100 acres of 
Connellsville coal in Fayette County. The 
price of the coal together with the mining 
equipment was $300.000. Mr. Hoover also 
purchased 50 acres of the 5-ft. bed of coal, 
paving $10,000. 

Congressman Bruce F. Stirling heads a 
new concern known as the Georges Creek 
‘oal Company, which announced recently 
the purchase of 70 acres of coal in Georges 
township, for $100,000. 


Pittsburgh—The city council has received 
a proposition from E. N. Jones to lease the 
coal fields at Mayview, offering to furnish 
coal to the city at $1.15 a ton and pay a 
rovalty on coal sold for private use be- 
sides. Mr. Jones advised the council that 
immediate development would allow ship- 
ment of coal to be made in three months. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Logan—Lightning recently struck the 
tipple of the Black Hawk Mining Co., at 
Big Creek. The structure took fire and 
considerable damage was done. 


Welch—Four thousand tons per day is 
the capacity planned for the additional 
mine of the Solvay Collieries Co. at this 
place. The new development will be known 
as the Exeter Colliery, and the main shaft 
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will have four compartments, two working 
from the Pocahontas No. 3 bed and two 
from the Pocahontas No. 4. The acreage 
available is 1700 for each seam. 


Grafton—Considerable activity is shown 
by the Simpson Creek Coal Co. at the new 
works near Astor. <A railroad 24 miles 
in length is being built from Flemington 
to the Barbour County line, where the mine 
is opened and a new town is being built. 
The new mine will be one of the largest in 
the region and in a field which has hereto- 
fore been untouched. It is estimated that 
one million dollars will be spent before 
shipments can be made. 


Fairmont—Many of the coal companies 
in this region that formerly drove their 
machinery by steam are converting this 
into electrically driven equipment. The 
Monongahela Valley Traction Co. is fur- 
nishing the power to many of these mines. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. is rebuilding 
and remodeling Traction Park, which is 
owned by the Monongahela Valley Traction 
Co. The Traction company still retains the 
ownership, but the park has been in charge 
of the Consolidation company for some 
time. The coal company will spend at least 
$4000 in rebuilding the baseball grounds 
and other parts of the park. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—The Coal Ridge Coal Co., which 
was organized some time ago, largely with 
local capital, is about ready to mine coal. 
Lands have been acquired near Cambridge 
and at other points. The stripping process 
will be employed by this company. 


Rehoboth—Deputy Mine Inspectors Mil- 
gate and Sagle have completed the work 
of sealing up the mine of H. F. Teal at this 
point. They expect the fire which origi- 
nated from some unknown cause will be 
smothered within a few weeks so that work 
may be resumed. 


St. Clairsville—Practically all the coal 
mines in this vicinity are now working 
less than usual. This is attributed to the 
car situation and operators have been told 
by railroad officials that this situation is 
serious and they will not make any 
promises concerning the transportation of 
coal. During the past few weeks a consid- 
erable number of miners have given up 
their vocation and obtained work elsewhere. 


Maynard—An underground substation is 
being installed at the Lydia mine of the 
Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. This is the first 
instance of such a substation in the local 
field. The company gets its current from 
the Sunnyside Electric Co., but because of 
the distance of some of the workings from 
the point of supply the full voltage was 
not obtainable. Hence it was decided to 
carry the high tension line into the mine 
where the substation is being built. 


_Martins Ferry—To take advantage of the 
high price of coal, the Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co. will build soon a four-mile 
railroad to open 8000 acres of coal land 
in Jefferson County. The spur will be built 
from the Pennsylvania line. 


Athens—Operators in this vicinity are 
working out a plan under which domestic 
consumers will have first call on the avail- 
able coal supply, large industrial consum- 
ers being placed last. It is pointed out, 
however, that if the mines are to produce 
the coal needed, miners must be exempted 
from army service, as there is already a 
shortage of labor. 


Columbus—Ohio operators have virtually 
agreed to a maximum price of $3 per ton 
of 2000 lb. f.o.b. mines for their coal, fol- 
lowing a prolonged conference with Gov: 
ernor Cox. This agreement is made with 
the understanding that the state will do 
everything in its power to facilitate ship- 
ments, and to see that the mines are sup- 
plied with cars. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington—Officials of the State Uni- 
versity here have been consulted at the 
direction of Gov. Goodrich on the proposal 
of the state administration to purchase 
mines so that the 25 state institutions may 
be supplied with coal. It is the purpose of 
the administration to provide for working 
the mines with prison labor. 


ILLINOIS 


Marion—The Big Muddy Fuel Co., being 
operated by the Peabody Coal Co. near 
here, has sold its mine and holdings to the 
Public Service Corporation of Chicago, 
which is controlled by the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. The mine was taken over July 
1, and the Peabody Coal Co. will operate it. 


Duquoin — Definite announcement has 
been made that practically the entire out- 
put of the three largest mines in this field 
has been sold for the next 90 days to the 
Illinois Central R.R. These mines are the 
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Majestic, the Security and the Paradise. 
Practically all of this tonnage under nor- 
mal conditions has been sent to the retail 
trade. 

Girard—Miners of this vicinity have or- 
ganized the Girard Codperative Society and 
will start a store in the near future. Charles 
D. Edwards has been elected secretary and 
Walter Shepard treasurer. 

Staunton—The first town in the United 
States to be named after President Wilson 
will be Wilson, Ill., 7 miles from here, and 
will be incorporated shortly. The Superior 
Coal Co. is sinking a mine at Wilson, 
which when in operation, it is said, will 
be the largest coal mine in the world, and 
will employ about 2000 miners. The thick- 
ness of the bed in and around the new 
shaft is greater than in_the rest of the 
field. Thirty days ago Wilson was noth- 
ing but farm lands. Within 24 hours after 
the announcement of the company’s plan 
was made a new hotel and 30 houses were 
in the course of construction. Wilson is 7 
mi. from the Chicago & Northwestern, 
which is building a branch there. Trains 
will be running within the next three 
weeks. 

Herrin—The St. Louis-Carterville Coal 
Co. has sold its mine and several hundred 
acres of coal land here, located onthe 
Tron Mt. for $165,000 to the Crerar-Clinch 
Co., of St. Louis and Chicago, which it is 
understood, has bought it for other parties, 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa — Much attention is now being 
given to the coal beds that underlie much 
of Tulsa, Washington, Rogers and Wag- 
oner Counties, and companies are being 
organized and extensive leases secured with 
a view to developing these measures in the 
near future. The fast-disappearing supply 
of natural gas in the Mid-Continent oil 
fields is the contributing cause, and many 
large oil companies are now securing large 
leases of coal lands and otherwise pre- 
paring to divert their activities to coal 
mining. Two beds of coal have been en- 
countered in this area by drillers in boring 
oil wells. The first is but a few feet below 
the surface in most places and can be 
mined by stripping operations. The sec- 
ond is about 300 ft. down. The deeper bed 
is from 4 to 10 ft. in thickness and is of an 
excellent quality. 





Personals 








Lewis Moninger, superintendent of Pau- 
line mines, near Bannock, Ohio, owned and 
operated by the Progress Coal Co., has ten- 
dered his resignation. His successor has 
not yet been named. 


Robert Lee Jenkins, of Carbondale, W. 
Va., has been appointed mine inspector in 
the 15th district succeeding J. Kenna Gen- 
try, who resigned to take a position with a 
coal company. The 15th district is com- 
—— of parts of Logan and Lincoln Coun- 
ies. 

Paul T. Norton, Jr., who recently came 
to the United Coal Corporation at Pitts- 
burgh as transitman on the Pittsburgh di- 
vision corps, has been promoted to the po- 
sition of division engineer of the mines in 
Somerset County, including the Merchants 
Coal Corporation in that county and at 
Tunnelton, W. Va. His headquarters will 
be at Boswell, Somerset County, Penn. 


_H. C. Boardman, general manager of the 
Tidewater Coal Co., at Vivian, W. Va., has 
donated to the patients in the public wards 
of the hospital at Welch, a shipment of ice 
cream, which will be sent weekly during 
the remainder of July and August. <A simi- 
lar donation was made last summer, and 
75 to 80 patients in the public wards bene- 
fit by Mr. Boardman’s generosity. 


Lawson Blankinsopp, who has been lo- 
cated in the Pocahontas coal field for sev- 
eral years as mine inspector for the 12th 
district, with headquarters at Landgraff, W. 
Va., has resigned his position and gone 
to Prestonburg, Ky., where he will be 
resident manager of a coal corporation 
which he and several associates from Mc- 
Dowell County are now developing and 
putting into operation. 


Frank H. Crockard, vice president of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. since 
1906, recently tendered his resignation ef- 
fective July 1 to accept the presidency of 
the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., with 
extensive steel mills, ore and coal mine de- 
velopments in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Crockard will be succeeded as_ vice 
president of the Tennessee Co. by H. C. 
Ryding, who has served as his assistant for 
the past ten years, and is eminently fitted 
to assume the duties laid down by Mr. 
Crockard. 
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Obituary 











Thomas M. Whilden, aged 70 years, for 
many years general inside superintendent 
for the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. in 
the Panther Creek Valley, died at his home 
in Lasford on June 2 


Horace Leete Chapman, one of the best 
known operators in Ohio, died at his late 
residence at 1117 East Broad St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June 28 from a_complication of 
diseases due to old age. He was nearing 
his 80th birthday. Efforts to cure the 
disease were made by taking him to Battle 
Creek, Mich., but he was brought home 
several days before his death, which was 
known to be certainly near. Mr. Chapman 
was born in Allegheny County, N. Y., July 
10, 1837. His parents removed to Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, when he was 17 years of age. 
He became interested in the lumber busi- 
ness at that place and became a partner 
in a retail lumber business. In 1865 he 
removed to Jackson, O., and took a prom- 
inent part in the development of that 
coal field. Within a few years he was 
the leading operator in that section. He 
lived in Jackson up to 25 years ago, when 
he. removed to Columbus. He was also 
prominent in other lines of business and at 
the time of his death was president of the 
Dunlap Manufacturing Co. He leaves a 
widow, a son and a daughter. The funeral 
services were held at his late residence 
June 30 and interment was made at Green 
Lawn cemetery. 





Industrial News 











Philadelphia, Penn. — The _ steamship 
“Tidewater,” which was only recently 
launched, has been sold to the Italian Gov- 
ernment for $2,600,000, which is almost 
five times the cost price. The boat was 
built at Camden, N. J., and has a carrying 
capacity of 8700 tons. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Toledo docks of the 


Hocking Valley Ry. have been busy for 
weeks loading a large tonnage for lake 
shipment. During the week ending June 
29, the docks loaded approximately 126,000 
tons as compared with 123,000 tons the 
previous week. Since the opening of navi- 
gation the docks have handled 1,181,000 
tons. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission has suspended for a period 
of 30 days the proposed increase of coal 
freight rates of 15 cents on the ton in 
Ohio. The new rate schedules filed by the 
railroad provided that the new rate take 
effect July 1. The suspension was made 
to permit the commission to make a more 
thorough investigation of the matter. 


Louisville, Ky.—At a sitting of the Ken- 
tucky Railroad Commission in Louisville 
recently the Illinois Central R.R. filed an 
answer to the complaint of the_ Clinton 
Water and Light Co., of Clinton, Ky., com- 
plaining that the railroad was not supply- 
ing it with sufficient coal. The response 
was that the railway furnished the mines 
which had the contract with a fair  per- 
centage of coal cars but that the railway 
did not control the shipments from the 
mines. 


Nashville, Tenn.—John S. Denton, chair- 
man of the Board of Control of state in- 
stitutions of Tennessee, reporting on the 
short supply of coal cars, stated that dur- 
ing 25 days in June the state mines had 
received 248 cars when they were entitled 
to receive 420, a shortage of 172 cars, Dur- 
ing the same period 88 coke cars, when 
there should have been 126, were provided. 
The state authorities are making the com- 
plaint that the railroads are showing fa- 
voritism to various mining operations. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio state public 
utilities commission will codperate with 
Governor Cox and Attorney General Mc- 
Ghee in their efforts to force down the 
price of coal. The commission has ordered 
railroads, beginning July 1, to make daily 
reports of the number of cars asked for 
at the mines and the number furnished. 
They are also ordered to report the cars in 
transit and at the yards, loaded and un- 
loaded, and give reasons for delay in load- 
ing, shipment and unloading. James B. 
Dugan of Kenton, new chief railway in- 
spector, will be in charge of this work. 

Boston, Mass.—The city of Boston is ex- 
periencing great difficulty in securing bids 
on its requirements of about 100,000 tons 
of soft coal, as not a single bid was re- 
ceived up to the day set for the opening 
of the bids: Several weeks ago local deal- 
ers agreed to furnish the 100,000 tons at 
£15 per ton, but Mayor Curley refused the 
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figure as exorbitant. He is now making ar- 
rangements for a supply with the Massa- 
chusetts Public Safety Committee, which 
body has under consideration the purchase 
of a large quantity of coal for the state, 
cities, towns and the public. 

Columbus, Ohio—There is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion between Columbus railroad 
officials and coal operators over the method 
of fixing the proposed zone system of coal 
transportation. The Washington sugges- 
tion is that each coal-consuming district 
draw its supply from its immediate vicinity. 
Railroad men favor this plan, saying it 
would obviate the waste entailed by send- 
ing empty cars over long distances. Coal 
men say the plan is not a good one for 
Ohio, because the state does not produce 
coal enough for its own use, and has to 
draw upon other states for a supply. They 
say other states have had a sort of zone 
svstem in effect and have been supplying 
their own industries first, which has been 
to the detriment of those of Ohio. 

Scranton, Penn. — No coal company in 
this city, wholesale or retail, will submit a 
bid to the Government for the delivery in 
October of 225 tons of coal to the federal 
building. Every company that has been 
asked to give the Government a figure on 
future delivery has refused the offer, the 
wholesalers answering that they are not in 
the retail business, the retailer refusing to 
give a price now on coal to be delivered in 
the fall. The closest approximation of a 
bid came from the Consumers company, 
which said that it will deliver the coal 
when wanted at the then prevailing market 
price, plus cost of teaming. As to what 
the price will be the Consumers company 
will not say. The unusual situation of coal 
companies refusing to negotiate a contract 
with the Federal Government has aroused 
much uncomplimentary comment on _ the 
companies and the entire matter has been 
forwarded to the authorities in Washington. 

Oklahoma City, Okia.—With a view to 
securing modification of rules adopted by 
the Corporation Commission of the State 
of Oklahoma to govern the handling of 
loaded and unloaded coal cars, a delega- 
tion of coal operators and miners from 
Henryetta, Okla., recently appeared before 
the Commission at Oklahoma City. The 
delegation was headed by W. E. Welch, a 
member of the National Council of De- 
fense, who is also superintendent of the 
Fort Smith & Western Ry. The other 
members were: James Cameron, D. J. Jor- 
don and John Wilkinson, president of Dis- 
trict 21, United Mine Workers. The com- 
mittee asked that the free time on loaded 
coal cars be reduced from 72 to 48 hrs., in 
order to speed up the unloading of cars at 
destination. Mr. Welch told the commis- 
sion that in most cases shippers are doing 
all they can to facilitate the transportation 
of coal, but that regulations are needed to 
reach the few recalcitrant shippers. 

Philadelphia, Penn. — What virtually 
amounts to a proposition that the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. will buy about 6,000,000 tons 
of coal at $2.85 per gross ton at the mine 
is about to be laid before operators of 
mines in Pennsylvania R.R. territory as the 
result of a conference held on June 28. 
About 75 producers and shippers along the 
Pennsylvania system met in the Bellevue- 
Stratford on June 28, for the sole purpose 
of taking concerted action against the 
method of piacing cars at the mines. Ac- 
cording to the statements of these oper- 
ators, it has been the custom of the rail- 
roads to place cars during the last three 
days of each week for its own coal supnlyv 
only. It was said that the operators had 
become convinced that refusal to load on 
the last three days of each week was im- 
practicable, and that in the interests of 
getting a car supply for the first three days 
they have been loading for the railroad at 
prices set by the railroad officials. These 
prices, it was said, were as much as $2.50 
a ton below the market. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Secretary Redfield of the 
Department of Commerce, in a letter to the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, strongly 
urges the organization of companies to 
build boats and barges and conduct trans- 
portation on the Mississippi River. The 
railroads, he says, are called upon to carry 
from 15 to 25 per cent. more freight than 
their capacity and the condition is becom- 
ing worse. River traffic on a large scale 
is the only way to relieve the situation. 
He points out that barges could be built 
at many points along the river and launched 
without the_accumulation of expensive ma- 
chinery and tonnage capacity can be in- 
creased much more rapidly by the construc- 
tion of barges than by the construction of 
cars. Word has been received here that at 
a meeting a few days ago in New Orleans 
steps were taken to organize a barge line 
between that city and St. Louis. At Mem- 
phis the Memphis Barge Line Co. has been 
organized to operate barges between that 
city and St. Louis. The company has char- 
tered 12 steel barges and 3 towboats, 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Aggressive action of Federal Trade Com- 
mission creates improved sentiment among 
buyers. Bituminous marking time pend- 
ing news from Washington. Purchases 
being made with prices to be fixed later. 
Price limitation not regarded seriously in 
Middle West. 

Anthracite—The aggressive action of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the matter 
of anthracite prices is creating a general 
feeling that there is little likelihood of 
excessive prices being permitted. The cur- 
rent month is regarded as the crucial point 
in the trade; the assurances of plentiful 
shipments last month were not made good, 
and if this proves to be the case the cur- 
rent month also, the trade will go into the 
winter business with meagre stocks. The 
more confident attitude in the bituminous 
trade as a result of the Governmental in- 
vestigation is reflected in the anthracite 
steam sizes and some of these are even 
going into storage. 


Bituminous—The market has been com- 
pletely upset by the exciting happenings 
in Washington when Secretary Baker un- 
expectedly repudiated the maximum price 
arranged at the conference of the operators 
last week. The entire situation now hinges 
entirely on the future action of the Gov- 
ernment and in the meantime the trade is 
marking time pending further develop- 
ments. 3uying has practically ceased, 
while receipts at tidewater are increasing 
and the average detention at Hampton 
Roads has been substantially reduced. The 
fact that contracts were exempted from 
the price limitation arrangement will un- 
doubtedly be a factor in increasing de- 
liveries on these, even though the contro- 
versy over the maximum price continues. 
Another factor in the situation that may 
be of considerable importance is the di- 
verting of a great many orders to bitu- 
minous companies because of the scarcity 
of anthracite. 


Lake Trade—Prospective buyers’ see 
tangible evidence of relief from the ruling 
high prices in spite of the fact that the 
recent maximum figure fixed at Washing- 
ton has been repudiated and are showing 
a marked tendency to stay out of the 
market for the time being at least. For 
the present a great deal of buying is be- 
ing done with the understanding that prices 
will be fixed later, contingent upon what 
future action the Government may take. 
Under any circumstances it must be re- 
membered that price limitation will not 
eliminate the shortage in any event: scar- 
city of cars and labor are still to be met 
and a reduction in prices, making it neces- 
sary for the operators to restrict the many 
bonuses they are now granting their em- 
ployees, may prove a serious factor in the 
labor situation, which is already a grave 
problem. 

Middle West—There has been a_ very 
sharp falling off in orders with some can- 
cellations, especially from retailers, but the 
movement still continues up to the max- 
imum. Domestic consumers see definite 
prospects of much lower prices so they are 
refusing to meet the ruling high level. 
Should the maximum price fixed at Wash- 
ington last week be finally accepted it is 
not expected that it will have any material 
influence on the Middle Western situation 
in any event. The appearance of some 
very heavy buying for Canadian railroads 
has also been a factor in the current mar- 
ket this week. Eastern coals seem to be 
definitely eliminated from these markets, 
not only because of the new restrictions in 
shipments according to zones, but also be- 
cause of the wide differential in prices as 
compared with the Western grades. With 
the general demand practically gone for the 
time being at least, the market is being 
maintained very largely by the heavy rail- 
road consumption. The market is rather 
nervous for the time being, but is expected 
to recover its previous strength very 
shortly. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite less active but 
still firm. Labor and car shortages re- 
strict bituminous output and market steady. 
Pittsburgh district output about normal. 
Tendency towards higher price levels in the 
Middle West. 


Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per gross ton (except where 
otherwise noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals uver the past several weeks and the average 


price of the whole group for each week: 





Boston Year Ago July 7 June 30 Gross Averages* 
ESS ac a as $1.10@1.60 $3.50@4.75 $5.25@6.00 1917 1916 
Cambrias and Somersets..... 7 1.35@1.75 3.75@5.00 5.50@6.25 Feb. 24 4.95@5.29 1.64@1.84 
Pocah. and New River’...... 2.80@2.90 4.85@5.25 6.25@6.50 Mar. 3 5.10@5.48 1.56@1.74 

Philadelphia Mar. 10 5.36@5.61 1.53@1.68 

ee a Mar. 17 4.80@5.19 1.46@1.65 
Georges Creek (Big Vein). . 1.90@2.00 6.00@6.25 6.00@6. 25 Mar. 24 4.64@4.94 1.49@1.66 
WW VAs PPOCDOM «os. occ ness 1.15@1.25 a 25@5.50 5.25@5.50 Mar. 31 4.20@4.44 1.46@1.61 
Fairmont Gas mine-run...... 1.40@1.50 5.50@5.75 5.50@5.75 Apr. 7 4.07@4.36 1.44@1.60 

Pittsburgh (steam coal)? _ = ore ss : prt re 

LET CD: 1 Rao * 1.30@1.40 3.00@3.25 4.75@5.00 ‘APT. < @ Lu 

WIN... 2. sv eeeeeeees ses --* 1.40@1.50 3.00@3.25 4.75@5.00 Apr. 28 3.81@4.12 1.45@1. 62 

SAREE: * .90@1.00 3.00@3.25 4.95@5.05 May 5 4.04@4.40 1.45@1.59 
“ poses m ; ia May 12 4.64@4.98 1.44@1.59 

Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.)* May 19 5.08@5.54 1.42@1.56 
GUM. . 6.6 cea ccacees ot 155@1.65 3.25@3.75 3.50@3.75 May 26 5.10@5.58 1. 41@1.55 
RANA RANER oc Ntin's sis Sis saic. paar 1.20@1.30 2.75@3.25 3.00@3.50 June 2 5.00@5.46 1.47@1.63 
ROR 3 c/ ta leea aiissenae .90@1.00 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.25 June 9 4.80@5.24 1.5201.72 

June 16 4.77@5.23 1.50@1.66 
Gross average*®.......... $1.41@1.57 $3.88@4.35 $4.79@5.15 June 23 4.81@5.15 1.51@1.67 


' F. o. b. Norfolk and Newport News. 
was $4.80@5.33 made on Nov. 25. 


GOVERNMENT MAXIMUM PRICES ON 
ANTHRACITE 

The following are maximum prices on 
anthracite fixed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The maximum for egg, stove, nut 
and pea may be considered a fair indication 
of the maximum mine prices of individual 
operators for sales to retailers involving 
domestic supply. For industrial business, 
prices on egg and pea may vary to some 
extent from the prices indicated: 


White Ash Red Ash 
Egg ... $4.70@5.00 $5.20@5.50 
EO MSDS teak 4.95@5.25 5.45@5.75 
Chestnut. is.sic0.00. S0I@S.32 5.55@5.85 
PRR. . ccs cesicsesiccce See m@ oes 4.50@4.80 


Gross Selling Price—‘‘Gross selling price” 
means the price at the breaker without 
deduction for selling expense, commissions 
to sales agents or coal sales companies, al- 
lowances or rebates or claims of any char- 
acter, demurrage, storage expense, short 
weights, ete., and if coal is sold delivered 
only the net freight or other net transpor- 
tation charges are to be deducted. 

BUSINESS OPINIONS 

Bradstreet—Sentiment regarding trade is 
more cheerful, cereal crop news is much 
better, prices for numerous foodstuffs are 
ower, governmental buying continues to 
broaden, manufacturing is only restricted 
by lack of labor or supplies of raw mate- 
rials, jobbing trade, helped slightly by re- 
orders, reflects improvement in final dis- 
tribution, caused by seasonable weather, 
and finally buying for fall account has 
perked up a little. On the whole, trade is 
better than last year, when distribution was 
heavy, and the half year’s trade total makes 
a new record at large markets. 

Dun—The half-year ends with various 
uncertainties in evidence, and with many 
economic problems still to be met and fur- 
ther changes effected. Yet the absence of 
conspicuous unsettlement during the pres- 
ent period of readjustment, with failures 
relatively moderate, has demonstrated that 
business and finance rest on a solid basis, 
and confidence remains the predominating 
sentiment. Commercial failures this week 
are 272, against 285 last week, 277 the 
preceding week and 256 the corresponding 
week last year. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distri- 
bution of dry goods for the current week 
has been considerably in excess of the 
corresponding period of a year ago. Road 
sales for both immediate and future ship- 
ments have surpassed the volume of a year 
ago by a good margin. Customers have 
visited the market in slightly smaller num- 
bers. Collections are good. The market 
on domestic cotton goods is firm. 

Dry Goods Economist—With unfavorable 
crop reports, cotton took another jump this 
week. It is obvious that the demand for 
cotton will be increased by our govern- 
ment’s war needs. The situation in Eng- 
land is reflected in the report that the 
3ritish government will establish a board, 





? Per net ton. 
* Price lower than the week before. 


* The highest average price made last year 
tPrice higher than previous week. 


representing all the interests in the coun- 
try’s cotton industry, for the control of raw 
material supplies. The early reopening of 
the Liverpool Cotton Exchange has been 
announced. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Comparatively little business was done 
in the wool market for the week under 
review. The trade in general is marking 
time on account of the Government control 
of noils and waste. There is little, if any, 
speculation and increases in price are based 
on fundamental conditions. In the West 
conditions are still very excited. In the 
cotton market the condition report was the 
feature of the week, as 70.3 was higher 
than private reports have estimated, but 
the lowest recorded in any year for the end 
of June. 





Current Events 











Transportation Notes.—The recent ad- 
vance in freight rates from 55 to 70ec. per 
ton from mines in Pike and Warrick Coun- 
ties, in Indiana, to New Albany, Ind., has 
been suspended pending a further investi- 
gation. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has 
suspended for thirty days the proposed in- 
crease of 15c. a ton in Ohio, which was to 
become effective July 1. 

Fuel Shortage Items—At a conference of 
some 400 bituminous-coal operators’ in 
Washington, which ended on June 28, it 
was unanimously agreed to fix the maxi- 
mum price of $3 per ton for bituminous 
coal at the mine. Profit of jobbers was to 
be limited to 25c. per ton. These prices 
were not to apply on existing contracts or 
in the export trade, though some Govern- 
ment action on this latter is expected short- 
ly. On June 29 Secretary of War Baker 
issued a statement repudiating any confir- 
mation from Government sources of the 
maximum $83 price fixed at the conference. 
Mr. Baker said: “From information I 
have I think the $3 price suggested or 
agreed on as a maximum is exorbitant, un- 
just and oppressive.” The figure fixed hav- 
ing been approved by Secretary Lane a 
threatened controversy in the Cabinet was 
only avoided when President Wilson took 
over the matter on July 2. President Wil- 
son’s position is not known at present, 
though it is believed that he takes the view 
of Secretaries Baker and Daniels that the 
$3 maximum is. excessive. The matter 
has been the cause of considerable tension 
throughout Government circles. 


Legal—In the case of the West Virginia 
coal operators indicted for violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, a letter from 
John A. Renahan, President of the Algon- 
guin Coal Co. and Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Pocahontas Coal Sales 
Co., dated Dec. 6, 1915, was introduced in 
testimony in which Mr. Renahan_ stated 
“that from 1910 to the present time the 
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association, even as a rope of sand has piled 
up to date $18,000,000 more money in the 
smokeless field than if they had been in a 
chaotic condition.” W. R. J. Zimmerman, 
Secretary of the Association, testified that 
at the Waldorf meeting in January the 
operators did not take a vote on what price 
would be charged for coal. On June 29 
the so-called London Agreement was read 
to the jury, this providing a penalty in 
case bunker coal was sold at a cheaper 
price than agreed upon. The operators 
opened their side of the case on July 2, 
spending most of the day arguing that the 
indictments be dismissed. An _ interesting 
development of the testimony on that day 
was the statement by President Burrows, of 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt Co., that the Gov- 
ernment had bought coal through the Pana- 
ma Railroad at $3 a ton and sold it at 
Panama at $8 a ton. 


Labor—A_ strike affecting about 12,000 
miners in five counties im Kentucky was 
called for July 3. The union leaders de- 
elared that 9000 men responded to the call, 
though the operators placed the number at 
much less. 

Ocean Shipping—On June 30 President 
Wilson signed an executive order, authoriz- 
ing the Shipping Board to take “possession 
and title’ to 87 German owned vessels, rep- 
resenting over a half a million gross tons, 
which were interned in American ports. 
The order does not affect the 14 German 
vessels already taken over by the Navy De- 
partment, which raises the total tonnage 
of German vessels seized to about 650,000. 


Exports—President Wilson on June 27 
signed a proclamation by_ which exports 
will be limited by means of licenses. This 
will also apply to bunker coal, it being the 
intention of the Government to force ships 
into necessary trades and draw out other 
vessels from neutral and Allied harbors. 


Frices—The agreement last week at 
Washingtor: between the 400 coal opera- 
tors and Government officials on maximum 
price of $3 has naturally caused a violent 
decline in quotations in the spot market, 
even though the agreement was later re- 
pudiated. Our gross average price for the 
week declined to the lowest point recorded 
since last Fall, with the exception of two 
weeks during the latter part of April, which 
were a few cents lower. The decline is 
naturally confined to those points where the 
maximum price of $3 has been accepted, 
but it is a question at_ this writing how 
much business is being done on that basis. 
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BOSTON 


Buying at a standstill until “price-fixing” 
is adjusted. Hampton Roads receipts in- 
crease and the slackening is general. Spot 
prices not yet definite, but understood to 
be on same basis as spring contracts. 
Pennsylvania grades dull. Anthracite re- 
ceipts slightly improved. 


Bitumineus—With a Tidewater coal ex- 
change soon to go into effect and sweeping. 
reductions made in currert prices, the 
week has not lacked for news. There is 
bound to be confusion in the spot market 
until prices have settled down to a _ work- 
able basis. 'The Committee on Coal Pro- 
duction is now at work with the Railroads’ 
War Board in an effort to rearrange ship- 
ments in instances where Middle Western 
operators are said to be selling in the East, 
while Eastern operators are delivering their 
product in the Middle West. 

It will be especially interesting to see how 
the situation works out for Pocahontas and 
New River interests. The $3 f.o.b. mine 
price fixed by the conference was for net 


tons of 2000 Ib., or $3.85 per gross ton 
of 2240 Ib., the latter being the spring 
contract price (including selling commis- 


sion) and the basis on which a very large 
proportion of the coastwise tonnage was 
sold early in the year. In effect, then, it 
is a sealing down of spot prices to the 
season contract level of $4.85 f.o.b. Hamp- 
ton Roads. On commercial coal, therefore, 
at Tidewater, the Pocahontas and New 
River factors are not likely to be caused 
any particular embarrassment should this 
price hold. The tonnage affected will be 
relatively smali. 

There will be more serious effects prob- 
ably on deliveries to the West, where lu- 
crative prices have prevailed all season. In 
the present leveling process this trade will 
be cut into by coal originating where tolls 
are less. Probably the volume of the 
smokeless coals to Tidewater will be much 
increased. 

As to coal for naval use on which the 
operators were to offer a further reduc- 
tion of 50c., the Navy Department has 
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made it clear that the agreement will not 
affect prices to the Government. The Sec- 
retary still intends to fix the price when 
the Federal Trade Commission has de- 
termined what is the present cost of pro- 
duction. Should this basis, when arrived 
at, prove more than 50 to 75c. less than 
the season price to commercial buyers there 
will doubtless be some aggressive com- 
plaints on the part of operating interests. 


Meanwhile, receipts at Tidewater are in- 
creasing from week to week, and already 
the average detention at the Norfolk piers 
has been materially reduced. The machin- 
ery for handling the “pool” is now organ- 
ized, and there is required only the sup- 
port of mine operators, railroads, and ship- 
pers to put the arrangement into effect. 
The personnel commands confidence and if 
the exchange is wisely directed it will 
doubtless yield results. 


Under the circumstances buying has prac- 
tically ceased. F.o.b. sales were unheard 
of this week, and New England buyers are 
waiting for delivered prices that will be in 
keeping both with the new mine basis and 
the reduction in coastwise freights. On July 
2, the Boston retailers marked bituminous 
down from $10 to $9.25 per net ton, deliv- 
ered. Those, whe bought cargoes a week 
ago at $10.50@11 alongside have the sym- 
pathy of their friends. The slackening is 
pronounced in every direction. 


The steam grades from Pennsylvania are 
likely to respond promptly to the changed 
conditions. Since contracts are unaffected 
we may now expect as liberal shipments as 
ear service will permit. It has occurred 
to some, however, that output may decrease 
because of the lower prices for spot deliv- 
ery. Operators have been able to afford 
handsome bonuses to mine-workers, but 
that will hardly be the case on the new 
basis. There are still some problems _ to 
be solved before New England gets its full 
quota of fuel. 

It is too early to ascertain the attitude of 
operators either toward prices or the rule 
with regard to selling commissions. It will 
take time to stabilize both. Spot cargoes, 
in the interim, are a drug on the market, 
and not much more can be said for even 
the small accumulations at Philadelphia 
and New York awaiting purchase. 


Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading 
ports at points designated, is quoted about 
as follows: 


Camb. and 


Clearfields |Somersets 

Philadelphia. $4.85@6.10 $5.00@6.35 
New York..... , 5.20@6.50 5.25@.6.75 
Bo, Be mimes. 5-0: s+ 3.50@4.75 3.75@ 5.00 
Alongside Boston (water 

CORBIN: ws ccc nes ; 7.50@ 8.00 

Pocahontas and New River are now 
quoted at $4.85@5.25, f.o.b. Norfolk or 


Newport News, Va., for spot coal, and $9@ 
10 on ears Boston or Providence for inland 
delivery. 

Anthracite—June receipts” at 
showed a slight improvement over April 
and May. All-rail shipments are spas- 
modic, and vary with the different origi- 
nating railroads. ~ 

There are evidences here and there of the 
strong arm of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The distribution of domestic sizes 
both all-rail and Tidewater is closely scruti- 
nized and more than one shipper has had 
to modify his plans in deference to Govern- 
mental suggestion. Several factors have 
been asked pointedly why they are not 
sending coal to the same destinations as in 
former years, and those who have chartered 
their barge equipment on the high rates 
that prevailed are likely to be called upon 
for explanation. 

Meanwhile, all the 
extremely hard to get, and the producing 
companies are as indefinite as ever about 
prospects. If bituminous is scaled down in 
line with last week’s program it may well be 
that the anthracite railroads will reduce 
their consumption of broken, egg and pea. 
That would be welcome news for New 
England, for the railroads that chiefly serve 
this territory from the mines either to 
Tidewater or to the transfer points, are at 
present using anthracite for engine fuel 

The “independent” shippers have appar- 
ently crawled into their holes. Prices that 
were announced for June were withdrawn 
before the end of the month, and July prices 
are not yet forthcoming. ; 


Boston 


domestic sizes are 


NEW YORK 
Anthracite shipments fail to improve and 


retailers are rushed with unfilled orders. 
Domestic coals searce jwith buckwheats 
plentiful. Bituminous market upset. Pool- 


ing inauguration postponed. Interest cen- 


ters in Washington. 
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Anthracite—The market has_ escaped 
much of the turmoil prevalent in the bi- 
tuminous situation, but there has been 
plenty going on to keep the trade busy. 
Demand continues exceptionally active but 
there is little coal to meet it. The promises 
of various officials of sufficient coal later 
in the year is not reassuring to the deal- 
ers, although the operators are apparently 
doing their utmost with the shortage of 
labor and and poor transportation facilities. 
Receipts of independent domestic coals are 
small and there has been no let-up in the 
efforts of retail dealers to obtain supplies. 


An immense tonnage could be taken care 
of in this market. Dealers say their books 
contain many unfilled orders and the oper- 
ators are unable to ship all the coal needed. 
Several inland dealers are without supplies 
and no dealer appears to have his bins 
filled. At the same time it is apparent that 
more house bins contain next winter’s sup- 
ply than is usually the case for this time 
of the year. 

Call for egg, stove or chestnut is about 
evenly divided. No one seemed to have any 
free coals on hand and quotations were not 
obtainable although it is understood ship- 
pers are sticking close to the prices named 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Pea coal is almost as scarce as the do- 
mestic coals. Demand is brisk. There is 
not much activity in the buckwheat coals. 
Demand is slow except on contracts and 
dealers are not anxious to close for next 
winter’s business. 

It is understood that the retailers have 
been asked by representatives of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to submit reports 
showing their receipts of coal during the 
first five months of 1916 and 1917. These 
reports will no doubt be used to check up 
complaints of short receipts here. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b., 
—e_ at the lower ports are as fol- 
Ows: is 


Circular Individual 

Go) $5.50@5.65 Sioa. S 

Egg... - ee fe || a > er rae 
Stove..... by SL | ener 

Chestnut. . 5.80@5.9 = ©. sa es me 
LC” eee 4.10@4.55 $5.50@6.00 
1350) | ee een 4.00@4.15 4.50@5.00 
Niceo...... 3.40@4.05 3.50@4.00 
Barley 2.90@3.10 2.75@2.90 
Boiler ea es eee 3.00@3.25 
Quotations for domestic coals at the 


upper ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 
Bituminous—The developments’ during 
the week were many and caused much un- 
easiness and uncertainty among the trade. 
The new price agreement announced from 
Washington resulted in demand dropping 
suddenly and was followed by a restraint 
in buying. Consumers took advantage of 
the announcement and held off purchasing 
until the new schedule went into effect on 
Monday. There was instances where con- 
sumers who, without the formality of a con- 
tract, had placed a running order for a 
certain number of cars, instructed the ship- 
pers to hold up shipments until this week, 
so as to be able to obtain the coal cheaper. 
It was announced that the inauguration 
of the pooling arrangement which was to 
have become operative on Monday of this 
week had been postponed for 30 days. No 
reason was given for the delay. The opin- 
ion of certain dealers that it will result in 
troubles continues to prevail and serious 
difficulty is looked for by large consumers. 
Following the announcement of the new 
prices for bituminous coal, some wholesale 
dealers sent letters to their trade notifying 
them of the readjustment and also stating 
that the new prices would have no effect 
on contracts and sales made prior to July 1, 
whether the prices named be higher or 
lower than the Washington agreement pro- 
vides for. Dealers do not look for many 
cancellations of contracts where the price 
is higher than $3, as it is expected that 
these consumers will be likely to get their 
full requirements. With contracts getting 
the preference in shipments and a brisk de- 
mand from all-rail dealers it is believed the 
free coal market will face a serious short- 


age. 
The increase in bituminous freight rates 
granted the railroads by the _ Interstate 


Commerce Commission makes the rate to 
most of the New York loading docks $1.70 
instead of $1.55. 

The repudiation of the agreement to fix 
the mine price of coal at $3 by both Secre- 
tary of War Baker and Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels resulted in uncertainty on 
Monday and operators and shippers hardly 
knew what course to pursue. Buying was 
practically at a standstill, buyers taking 
only what was necessary. 

The question of supply for the railroads, 
particularly the Pennsylvania. has not yet 
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been settled although several meetings of 
operators have taken place. The Penn- 
sylvania requires about 6,000,000 tons and 
wants to buy it at a much lower figure than 
the operators want to sell at. 

Supply at the docks is low and although 
demand fell off considerably coal was so 
searce that shippers did not have to urge 
buying nor make big concessions to move 
stocks. Quotations averaged from 75c. to 
$1 lower than last week. 

Car supply shows a slight improvement 
but continues below the 50 per cent. mark. 

Buying was quiet on Monday follow- 
ing the Washington developments. Quota- 
tions heard were on coal which had arrived 
at the loading docks previous to July 1 
and which it was believed did not come 
within the provisions of the agreement. 
No quotations were heard on coal that 
had not been shipped. 

The mine regions was the gathering place 
of buyers who were trying to make pur- 
chases of supplies at the new prices. Most 
operators it was said were holding off and 
waiting new developments. Some _ whole- 
sale dealers were taking new business sub- 
ject to prevailing market prices at the time 
shipment is made. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
om ama for various grades are as fol- 
ows: 


Port Mine 
Reading South Amboy Price 
George Crk. 
Big Vein . $7.00@7.25 $7.00@7.25 $5.50@5.75 
Tyson.... 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 5.25@5.50 
Clearfield... 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 5.00@5.25 
Se 7.00@7.25 5.25@5.50 
MORI. sistccaoes 7.00@7.25 5.25@5.50 
Som’r. Co... 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 5.00@5.25 
Que’ho’ing.. 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.25@5.50 
W. V. Fa'rm't 
Th’'r’qua.. 7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 5.50@6.00 
Mine-run.... 7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 5.50@6.00 
West. Md.. 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 5.00@5. 25 
PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite dealers growing calm. July 


to be a deciding month. Some steam coals 
fall off and barley and rice go into stor- 
age. New price circulars out with usual 
advance. Bituminous trade unsettled by 
price agreement. Lack of official informa- 


tion causes confusion. Much conjecture 

as to effect of agreement. Increased freight 

rates effective. 
Anthracite—Notwithstanding the light 


shipments of the past week or ten days, 
the dealers appear less panicky than for 
some time. None of the companies have 
been consigning much coal in this direction 
and the comparative calmness that has 
come over the retailers is not due to any 
increased stocks. They seem convinced, if 
only because of the watchfulness of the 
Government, that there is no immediate 
likelihood of their being compelled to pay 
exorbitant rates. They are booking very 
little new business and feel satisfied they 
will, within a few weeks, begin to receive 
substantial shipments, as promised by the 
larger operators. 

Many of them, however, look to this 
month as the decisive point in the trade. 
They have now decided that if the end of 
the present month is reached with no 
distinct increase in receipts, that the an- 
thracite business will be in a serious condi- 
tion to go into the winter. At this time 
practically all yards are empty, or nearly 
so, and their proprietors are being tor- 
mented by their customers, though at this 
time they are viewing the situation optim- 
istically. 

Broken for transient business is almost 
unheard of; nearly every car shipped is 
applied on an important contract for in- 
dustrial use. The dealers long ago learned 
they would be compelled to do without 
this size for their domestic trade and in- 
variably use egg as a substitute, so that 
the latter size is also in great demand. 

Little or no ground has been gained in 
stove, and a large proportion of the retail- 
ers’ unfilled business of early April is for 
this size. There is very little in the deal- 
ers’ yards, for as soon as a car is received 
it is immediately unloaded directly into 
their trucks or wagons and rushed to some 
disgruntled householder who has probably 
been waiting to close his home for the sum- 
mer. Chestnut, while not at all free, is the 
easiest of the family sizes. It will, how- 
ever, continue to be bought in great quan- 
tities and it is sure to be a long while be- 
fore the supply exceeds the demand. 

That the pea-coal situation remains the 
same is shown by the trades’ willingness to 
pay from $3.70 to $4.55 at mines to the 
individuals for it. At least one company 
openly tells its customers that they must 
look elsewhere for it, as they will have but 
a small quantity of free pea coal. It is 
being applied on contracts for manufactur- 
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ing purposes, taken after the prospective 
production of buckwheat had all been sold. 

Buckwheat is strong, though the demand 
for immediate use is not as great as a 
month or two ago. The consumers of this 
popular steam size are making unusual ef- 
forts to store it. They are enlarging their 
present storage plants and renting avail- 
able spaces and buying the coal for future 
use. Rice is not so strong as formerly, 
but more in demand than barley, which is 
the weakest of the steam coals. 

As a matter of fact, one of the largest 
producing companies is beginning to dump 
a quantity of these two latter sizes in their 
storage yards. When this became known 
the story was soon magnified to the extent 
that the retailers said the companies were 
storing all sizes and the break had come 
at last. However, we know that the only 
sizes that have been sent into storage are 
the two steam grades mentioned and the 
far greater proportion is of barley. It is 
altogether possible that there will be some 
storage of these two sizes all summer, but 
before winter is over the storage yards 
will be bare; in other words, it is but a 
temporary lull. 

As to prices on the sizes for industrial 
use, $5.50 at mines is known to have been 
offered for broken, which is $1 advance 
over the rate at which some company con- 
tracts were taken. Buckwheat has been 
sold at $3.50 in small lots for spot coal, 
with rice around $2.30. Recent sales of 
barley have been made at from $1.75 to $2, 
which a month or two ago brought $2.50. 

There continues to be quite a little com- 
plaint by the retailers as to the preparation 
of coal and in many cases this is justified. 
but the coal is being taken in and stored 
in customers’ cellars and will probably 
not be heard from until next winter. As an 
example, a new dealer without permanent 
shipping connections, this week bought a 
car of chestnut at $5.25 at the mines, and 
a car of pea at $4.25, in which the per- 
centage of coal hardly ran over 50 per 
cent. 

The Federal Trade Commission recently 
requested shippers to prepare comparative 
statements showing shipments to each Phil- 
adelphia dealer during the months of April. 
May and June for the years 1915, 1916 
and 1917. That they are still interested 
in the prices being charged these retailers 
is shown by their continued visits to the re- 
tailers’ offices and their requests to be 
allowed to go over the books. The repre- 
sentative dealers still claim they are anx- 
ious to be investigated. 

The extensive newspaper space given to 
the soft-coal price discussion has had its 
effect on the anthracite retail interests, 
as the impression became general that an- 
thracite would also share in the proposed 
reduction and some customers even went 
to the trouble to cancel their orders with 
the retailer. Even though the dealer in- 
formed the customer that prices had actu- 
ally increased 10c. this information seemed 
to make but little impression. It cannot be 
said that the retail men have any reluct- 
ance in cancelling orders when so requested, 
especially if they happen to have been 
taken at the low April prices. 

As forecasted last week, the price circu- 
lars of the larger shipping interests came 
out promptly notifying the trade of the 
usual 10c. per ton advance. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $5.00 $6.15 Buck...... $2.90 $3.80 
Egg : 4.25 5.35 Rice....... 2.40 3.40 
Stove.... 4.50 5.70 Boiler..... 2.20 3.30 
Nut. 4.60 5.65 Barley..... 1.90 2.15 
Pea 3.20 4.10 


Bituminous—The disagreement at Wash- 
ington in the matter of fixing a standard 
price on coal for a time unsettled the busi- 
ness. The shippers continue to insist that 
if the car supply had been at all adequate 
there would likely never have been any 
occasion for any price fixing. The claim 
is justly made that even with restricted 
labor conditions they were unable to make 
the most of the men in the mines. 

At the present time the bituminous trade 
is somewhat shaken, as all seem to feel 
that if the present arrangement falls there 
will surely be action of some kind taken. 
It looks as though there would be a scar- 
city of coal all this week, owing to the 
Fourth of July, as the week will be badly 
broken up and little work done by the 
miners. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission some time ago reached an agree- 
ment with the anthracite interests as to a 
maximum price for their coal, it begins to 
look, under present conditions, that there 
will be something of a demand for bitumi- 
nous coal for domestic consumption locally, 
as the price difference between the two is 
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such as to make it worth while to the per- 
sons of an economic turn of mind. The 
freight rates have always been more favor- 
able to anthracite, which divergence was 
still further increased a few months since 
when anthracite was reduced to points 
within the state, and this disparity has now 
been still further increased by the increase 
of 15c. a ton in bituminous rates which be- 
came effective on July 1. ’ 

It is really curious to note what little 
interest the recent increase in the freight 
rates of bituminous occasioned in the trade, 
as many consumers were practically unin: 
formed as to the change. , 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, 
are: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.............. $6.00@6. 25 
South Fork Miller Vein.............. 6.00@6. 25 
Clearfield (ordinary)......... ....-- 5.75@6.00 
Somerset (ordinary)................- 5.75@6.00 
je eee 5.25@5.50 
Fairmont gaslump...........+..---- 5.75@6.00 
Fairmont gas, mine-run.............-- 5.50@5.75 
WAMIONE MOR, GIBEK.. . 66s cece, 5.25@5.50 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 5.50@5.75 
Fairmont mine-run................. 5.25@5.50 
Fairmont slack........ Lictvetys oe Semeaeee 


BALTIMORE 


Soft coal trade in worst muddle in its 
history. Agreement with Government not 
binding for time being. Hard coal scarce 
and situation on that also uncertain. 


Bituminous — Never has the soft coal 
trade faced a more uncertain situation. 
When the Secretary of War, as chairman 
of the Council of National Defense, repu- 
diated the agreement for a $3 maximum as 
agreed upon by the coal operators and ship- 
pers with the Coai Production Committee, 
the Secretary of the Interior and the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Trade Board, the 
situation was again up in the air. Mon- 
day saw such a state of uncertainty that 
there was little or no trading. The first 
two days of the week as a matter of fact 
saw everything at a practical standstill, 
and with Independence Day as the third 
working period, there was little prospect of 
a real settling down to business again be- 
fore the end of the present week. : 

One thing is sure—there are practically 
no sales recorded at $3. A few coal men, in 
the full faith of the upholding of a gov- 
ernment agreement, may have promised to 
let some coal go at that price, but very 
little fuel will change hands under such 
an arrangement. Monday and Tuesday saw 
some sales, and in most cases these were 
about at the old prices, or were under an 
understanding between the consumer and 
the coal man that a fair market rate would 
be billed in the event the old government 
agreement of $3 maximum did not stand. 

The following is what coals are worth 

while the government officials haggle over 
whether $3 a ton at the mines is or is not 
an exorbitant rate: Georges Creek Ty- 
son, .50; Somerset, $5.25; Quemahoning, 
$5.50; Clearfield, $5; Freeport, $4.75; Fair- 
mont gas, three-quarter, $5.25; run-of-mine, 
$5; slack, $5.25. 
Coal men here have shown a spirit of 
willingness to codperate with the govern- 
ment plan, while doubting its feasibility. 
Many say that a $3 maximum would cur- 
tail production at a time when coal is badly 
needed. They also see a stoppage of the 
immense tonnage that is now being gotten 
out by farmers at some distance from rail- 
roads, and who cannot make profits at $3 
at a time when labor, etc., is so high. 

In the middle of other complicated figur- 
ing the trade here on July 1 faced a change 
in freight rates. Fairmont and West Vir- 
ginia coals generally take an all rail rate 
of $2; with $1.75 for tidewater harbor 
coal, and $1.48 for outside the capes, the 
last being the same as formerly and the 
first two a 15c. advance. All other coals, 
such as Somerset, Myersdale, etc., come 
under an all-rail rate of $1.75, $1.50 for 
tidewater, and $1.23, outside the capes, the 
last being unchanged from the old rating. 
West Virginia coke is advanced to $1.75 
and Connellsville coke to $1.95 

Anthracite—Hard coal men are doing 
their own figuring too. Little or no coal 
is coming through. Practically none is at 
the circular prices of the larger companies. 
The smaller independents without railroad 
adjuncts of operation are charging the 35c. 
premium allowed to the circular price for 
such concerns, and are then in many cases 
tacking on an added premium that runs up 
to 40c. This premium of 75c. was ex- 
pected to be allowed them over set cir- 
cular price for the big producers under 
government regulation. In this matter they 
are now up in the air along with the soft 
coal men. Meanwhile the proposition to 
advance retail prices here another 10c. on 
July 1 to care for the increased cost of 
coal coming through here is held in abey- 
ance. 
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Ocean Shipping 











OCEAN FREIGHTS 


During the past week there has been 
very little change in the freight situation 
for export coal, and very few charters were 
affected, and none of any importance re- 
ported. Freight rates to all destinations 
still tend to higher levels on account of the 
tonnage scarcity. : 

We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 


Europe June 30 July 7 
Wiel Grn ICON os cs vee ck tro Mamine eens 
Marseilles... .. $100.00 about ' $100.00 about 


Spain (Atlantic)*  30.00@36.00  30.00@36.00 
Spain(Med’t’n)*. 32.40@38.40 32. 40@ 38.40 

Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
‘Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


South America 


Montevideo..... $30. 00@ 30.60 $30. 00@ 30.60 
Buenos Aires.... 30.00@30.60 30. 00@ 30. 60 
Rosario......... 32. 16 about 31.68 about 
Rio Janeiro...... 332.50 about 332.50 about 


Santos.......... 334.00 about 334.00 about 
Chile(good port). 17.50@18.50 17.50@ 18.50 


West Indies 


FIavans. «oss: 6.00 about 5.75@6.00 
Cardenas, Sagua. 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@8.00 
Cienfuegos...... 8.00 about 8.00 about 
Port au Spain.... 10.75 about 10.75 about 
$6, Lucia... 6 <5-5: 10.75 about 10.75 about 
St. Thomas...... 8.75@9.00 9.00@9.50 
Barbados. .....0. 10.75 about 10.75 about 
Kingston........ 7.50@8.00 7.50@7.75 
Curacao®.......: 8.75@9.25 9.00@9.50 
Santiago: ....... 8.00 about 8.00. about 
Guantanamo..... 8.00 about 8.00 about 
Bermuda........ 7.00 about 7.00@8.00 
Mexico 
Vera Cruz....... 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10.00 
Tampico..... 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10.00 


* Spanish dues for account of cargo. ? And p.c. 
2 Or other good Spanish port. *Net. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Repot 

COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

Barges have been chartered this week 
at $2.75, Hampton Roads to Boston, the 
lowest rate since early in the year. The 
best opinion is that freights will still fur- 
ther recede in line with reductions in the 
price of coal. There is a fair supply of 
barges, due partly to shippers who declined 
naming season rates on their transportation 
and also to the number of barges in the 
open market that under normal conditions 
would be carrying anthracite. 

Rates on Long Island Sound, New York 
loading, are $1.40@1.50 to Providence. 
All coastwise freights are believed to be 
susceptible of further softening. 


Lake Markets 


PITTSBURGH 


Trade waiting further developments in 
price controversy at Washington. Posi- 
tion of brokers uncertain. 


Many of the contracts that expired Mar. 
31 were continued on the tentative basis 
of shipments being made as formerly, price 
to be adjusted weekly. In many cases these 
adjustments were at somewhat under the 
open market for spot coal. These arrange- 
ments will continue, at the fixed price, and 
the amount sold in the open market at the 
fixed price will be only a small fraction, 
say a fourth, of the total production. In 
anticipation of action on prices the spot 
market was quiet the fore part of last 
week while on Friday and Saturday con- 
sumers dropped out entirely, awaiting news 
from Washington. 

We quote gas and steam coal at $3@3.25 
for slack and mine-run and up to $3.50@ 
3.75 for domestic, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Everything upset by Government action. 
Jobbers as a rule have sold nothing but 
for quick delivery. No quotable prices. An- 
thracite moving fast by Lake. 

Bituminous—If the $3 maximum price 
had been fixed this would mean a reduc- 
tion at the mines of about $2 a net ton 
and a cutting of the jobber’s profit in half, 
without reference to running cost, for this 
is gross, and way expenses must come out 
of that. The new price would hit the job- 
ber much harder than it does the operator. 

Some jobbers would have been glad to 
have the Government fix prices, even if it 
had hit them hard. They are tired of sell- 
ing coal without any idea of what it is go- 
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ing to cost them, or of waiting to have an 
order accepted at the mine before a sale can 
be made. The main difficulty has been that 
the operator had a way of filling part of an 
order and then holding off and finally ask- 
ing more for the rest of it. If the new or- 
der of things would insure a good car sup- 
ply it would be generally welcomed, but 
there is no assurance of that and jobbers 
say it is not likely to happen. 

Quotations of bituminous will be next to 
impossible, as nobody knows what is to 
become of the coal sold and not paid for. 
Nominally, however, this can be covered by 
reducing new sales $2 net. Jobbers at the 
same time say that they see no reason why 
they cannot sell to the Canadian trade as 
before if they choose, so that the following 
table is a guide to that at least, by adding 
the Canadian duty: 


Youghiogheny Gas.................. $6. 25@6.75 
Patten Seah... o.oo ccwescccue 6. 10@6. 60 
SRMINON GS oo cs caren cy cecusus 6.05@6.55 
PIU oc s sce ceuey bec nueeas 5.95@6. 45 
MANOS VAC C eo oo o6 kc ceticewccces 5.85@6. 35 
Cambria Co. Smithing............... 6.75@7. 25 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 6.50@7.00 
\ [0 Sesto semen yma een re 5. 80@6. 30 
CMGI Norte ks Sel ve Pe en es 6.40@6.90 


Anthracite—The situation is not much 
affected as yet by the move to regulate 
bituminous prices and the city distributors 
are of the opinion that they are gaining 
on the demand. The actual situation is 
hard to make out, for consumers are de- 
manding a full winter supply at once. 
Complaint that too much is going up the 
Lakes is still made, but shippers cannot af- 
ford to pay much attention to that, as they 
must move the bulk of the upper-Lake sup- 
ply now if at all. Canadian retailers are 
still coming here in great numbers, with 
the statement that they have no coal and 
the consumers are giving them no peace, 
claiming that they are not going to get 
enough for winter. 

Anthracite shipments by Lake fell off 
to 89,750 net tons for the week, of which 
35,000 tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 
17,500 tons for Milwaukee, 8200 tons for 
Sheboygan, 3000 tons each for Hancock 
and Port Arthur, 6300 tons for Fort Wil- 
liam, 5300 tons for Chicago, and 1450 tons 
for Manitowoc. 

Lake rates are still unsteady, but in 
general are 75c. to Sheboygan and Han- 
cock, 65c. for Manitowoc, 50c. for Chicago 
and Milwaukee and 45 to 50c. to Duluth, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Shipments for June were 485,350 tons, 
as against 307,210 tons for June last sea- 
son; for the season the amount is 1,107,845 
tons and for the season of 1916 to date, 
868,606 tons. Allowance should be made 
for quite an amount of this tonnage that 
reported at Erie, Penn., last season. 


DETROIT 


Demand from steam users eases off but 
supply remains short. Little anthracite is 
arriving. Lake shipments gain in volume. 

Bituminous—Even though some of the 
large users of steam coal are holding back 
orders in expectation of lower prices, no 
excess supply has developed here. The 
price of $3 at the mines proposed by Sec- 
retary Lane and approved by bituminous 
operators in Washington, represents a re- 
duction that so far as the local market is 
concerned, is partially offset by increases 
in, freight rates. The actual reduction in 
price delivered in Detroit is estimated by 
jobbers as somewhere between 50c. and $1 
a ton. Some of the jobbers are quoting 
nut, pea and slack at $3.25 at the mines. 

Difficulties experienced in obtaining raw 
material and the fact that trade in some 
lines is less active are factors contributing 
toward a slight lessening of operations in 
some industrial lines and a consequent 
shortening of inquiry for steam coal. Con- 
sumers of domestic stock are still out of the 
market. Retail dealers are unwilling to 
tie up their capital at this time, with the 
possibility that coal may be had at lower 
prices later and orders are in small volume. 

Anthracite—The buying of anthracite is 
also characterized by lack of enthusiasm 
among retailers. Incoming shipments do 
not make a large total and owners of 
retail yards seem perfectly willing to hold 
off and take chances on being able to get 
coal at a lower price before the occasion 
arises for its ube. Orders have been 
booked from many consumers to whom de- 
livery has not yet been made. 

Lake Trade—Scarcity of cars and mo- 
tive power is held responsible for slow 
delivery of coal at Lake Erie docks. Some 
improvement is noted, however, through 
operation of the pooling plan. Quite a num- 
ber of vessels that might be carrying coal 
rather than await its arrival and unloading 
are making the upbound trip without car- 
goes. 
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COLUMBUS 


Trade quiet pending more definite ac- 
tion on the part of Government as to prices 
but demand for Lake tonnage continues 
strong. 

The trade is marking time with buying 
limited to what tonnage is absolutely neces- 
sary, but there was no over-supply as the 
Lake trade readily absorbed all of the sur- 
plus. Prices continued strong at former 
levels throughout the week. 

Domestic buying has been scarce as 
dealers are waiting for lower quotations. 
The stocking movement has not yet been 
started to any extent and it is expected 
that buying will be rather active from 
this time on. Retailers have been asking 
the consumers to hold off, believing that 
lower prices would prevail. Just what the 
retail prices will be is a matter of con- 
jecture as a period of readjustment is in- 
evitable. It is ‘believed, however, that 
Hocking lump will be sold at between $5 
and $5.50, while other grades may be cut 
from $1 to $1.50 per ton. Pocahontas is 
still strong and stocks are scarce. There 
is a marked scarcity of anthracite and 
coke for domestic purposes. 

Steam trade has been rather quiet as 
most of the buyers have held off for lower 
prices, but demand is still good and pro- 
ducers anticipate a rush of steam busi- 
ness in the near future. It is thought that 
many of the larger consumers will place 
good orders for stocking as a form of in- 
surance against short car supply and scar- 
city of labor. Railroads have succeeded 
in placing a large part of their fuel con- 
tracts at something below the Government's 
fixed price. Iron and steel plants are using 
a large tonnage and they are constant buy- 
ers. 

Production has been quite active dur- 
ing the week as the car situation has 
been fairly good. This is especially true 
in the Hocking Valley and Jackson fields. 
Pomeroy Bend is also producing a better 
tonnage. Eastern Ohio operators are still 
hampered by lack of cars. 

The Lake trade is by far the strongest 
featyre of the market. Lake shippers are 
using every means to get a:large tonnage 
to the Northwest. Lake contracts will 
not be affected to any great extent by 
the Government price. The vessel move- 
ment is good and docks at all Ohio Lake 
ports are busy. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are 
as follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ 3.3 $356 .... 
Inch and a quarter...... 3.00 3.00 $3.00 
Three-quarter inch...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
| ey eee ws 2a 3.00 3.00 
Wh clerue asia ewaren, pee 3.00 .1 ee 
MISONO icccivccicc. 2S 3.00 3.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Coarse slack............ 3.00 3.00 3.00 
CINCINNATI 


Federal price controversy has tended to 
limit dealings temporarily. Indications are 
that maximum figures will prevail, and 
that supply will remain a problem. 


The agreement reached between opera- 
tors and the Federal government regarding 
maximum prices for coal and the later re- 
pudiation of same has naturally served to 
control dealings during the past week, in- 
asmuch as nobody on either side of the 
market cared to make committments. At 
the same time, operators point out that 
fixing prices on a definite basis does not 
solve the problem of the car and labor 
shortage, and that some means are still 
to be found for taking care of the require- 
ments of the country. So far there is no 
indication that the railroads will be able 
to forward a suf*>‘ent amount of coal to 
prevent the practical shortage which has 
all along been in evidence, and this is the 
real problem of the trade, as the coal op- 
erators view it. Large industrial consum- 
ers, it is declared, will still be unable to 
secure contracts covering their needs for 
the year, as operators cannot feel assured 
of ability to take care of such contracts. 


LOUISVILLE 


Price regulations upset Kentucky coal 
trade. Sales restricted to immediate neces- 
sities. Operating retailers stocking yards. 


A sort of temporary paralysis settled on 
the Kentucky coal trade with the announce- 
ment that the operators had agreed to the 
Government’s demands for reduction in the 
price of coal which was later repudiated 
Immediately all consumers whose needs 
were not immediate, postponed purchases. 
Coal operators and sales agencies were 
deluged with inquiries as to whether pur- 
chases on the lower basis indicated by the 
dispatches could be made. Retail dealers 
asked for immediate deliveries at “gov- 
ernment prices’? and many offers to pur- 
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chase at the price to be determined on later 


were refused on all sides. Operators with 
retail sales organizations made the most of 
the first opportunity they have had to stock 
some coal in all their own yards and the 
practice generally is to quote at the recently 
prevailing market for immediate deliveries. 

Members of the trade are considerably 
troubled as to the outlook, dubious about 
what will happen to labor, as to whether 
those operators who do reduce prices will 
be preferred in distribution of cars, ete. 
There is an inclination to predict that the 
plan will be a failure, result in closing 
down of many mines and production of less 
coal, with the possibility of the Government 
taking over actual operations on a mili- 
tary basis. 





Coke 











CONNELLSVILLE 

Seramble for spot coke to tide over In- 
dependence Day produces’ record prices. 
Market now nominal awaiting further de- 
velopments. Government price regulation 
possible. 

In the closing days of last week the spot 
coke market experienced a spectacular ad- 
2.50 the previous 


vance, overtopping by 

record price of $13 attained for a short 
time last February. There had been a 
better car supply promised by the _ order 


of the Commission on Car Service at Wash- 
ington, dated June 19, and instructing the 
railroads to increase the supply by 20 per 
cent., but it was a condition confronting 
furnaces, that Independence Day always 
cuts down the week’s production severely 
and the spot buying occurred in an effort 
to make up. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie cars, 
which cannot leave the New York Central 
lines, were not in heavy demand, and 
brought $13@13.50, but Pennsylvania and 
3altimore & Ohio brought close to $15 on 
Thursday, and on Friday up to $15.50, there 
being less demand Saturday. By the be- 
ginning of this week the demand had prac- 
tically passed and the market is now nom- 
inal, awaiting a fresh level of prices to be 
developed after the holidays. 

Many of the furnace-coke contracts ex- 
pired June 30. A few of these were re- 
placed over a month ago by other contracts 
at higher prices, say from $7 up to $8.50, 
and then the business at flat prices ceased. 
Practically all of the remaining contracts 
have simply been continued on the basis of 
shipments as usual with the _ settlement 
price to be adjusted weekly according to 
the prices developed in the spot market. 
How this will work out remains to be 
seen, but beyond that looms the possibility 
if not probability that the Government 
will take steps to cause a fixed price to 
be established, as is being done in the case 
of coal. Such a: price would probably be 
arranged in relation to whatever coal price 
was decided upon, taking a yield of two- 
thirds and allowing $1 or thereabouts for 
coking, and on this basis the coke price 
would be $5.50, with a $3 price for coal 
Unless the market price of pig iron is to be 


sealed down greatly, however, a much 
higher coke price would probably be al- 
lowed, but iron and steel price regulation 


is regarded as far from improbable. 

At this writing there is no established 
market. The spot market at the end of 
last week, $13@15.50, is expected to yield, 
while for some time past there has been 
no contract market. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended June 23 at 361,661 tons, 
an increase of 7202 tons, and shipments at 
378,145 tons. an increase of 33.022 tons. 
The shipments represent the cars passing 
the railroad seales and as there has been 
delays the increase in shipments from ovens 
was not as great as indicated. 

Buffalo—The market is in an unquotable 
condition, shippers appearing to be asking 
what they please. <A jobber reports that 
he paid for his last purchase $16.50 per 
ton for 72-hour foundry at the ovens, which 
would make the Buffalo spot price $18.35 
for the same grade here. It is not expected 














that the above price will prevail for any 
length of time 
° 
Middle Western 
GENERAL REVIEW 
Price changes small. Slight improve- 
ment in car situation. Shipments con- 
tinue heavy, but buying is light due to 
pressure being brought by the Government 
to reduce prices. : : - 
There has been quite a falling off of 
orders due to the expected reduction in 
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prices. This is very noticeable especially 
on business coming from the retailers, and 
while some cancellations have been made 
it has not seriously hindered shipments. 

Car supply during the past week has 
averaged about 70% in southern Illinois, 
about 80% in the northern field, and a little 
better than 60% throughout Indiana. Re- 
ports from Eastern fields are to the effect 
that supply has been poor; also that ship- 
ments West have not increased, and em- 
bargoes have interfered with Western 
movement to some extent. 

Lake shipments are about normal for this 
season of the year, but very little stock 
is being accumulated by the various docks 
at the head of the Lakes. Shipments are 
being made to the trade as fast as boat ar- 
rivals and car supply will permit. No 
announcement has as yet been made re- 
garding July prices. 

Shipments of anthracite to mid-west 
points have been light and retailers are 
very much worried over the failure to 
secure adequate shipments. Boat arrivals 
at Chicago have not come up to expecta- 
tions, and all-rail shipments have been less 
than earlier in the month. 

Canadian railroads have been in the 
market offering to purchase in large quanti- 
ties and have placed some business in Indi- 
ana and Illinois, but owing to demands by 
the railroads serving these fields for stor- 
age coal, shippers refused to accept the en- 
tire order requirements. 


CHICAGO 


Demand very heavy in Chicago. Ship- 
ments from the East are light, and retail- 
ers supplies very low. Car situation some 
better. 


The supply of anthracite is very light, 
and buying is eager, with the result that 
neither wholesaler or dealer has been able 
to accumulate any. In bituminous, the 
Eastern grades are kept off the market by 
ear shortage, also due to the fact that as 
compared to Western prices Eastern coals 
are commanding a figure that is too high 
to attract storage buying. 

In Franklin County the mines have been 
running as steadily as labor and car supply 
would allow, which has been a little better 
than earlier in the month. The June pro- 
duction will approximate 1,100,000 tons 
which is 500,000 tons more than for the 
same period last year. The retailers are 
receiving the bulk of this tonnage, and 
shipments are being scattered over a very 
wide area. Steam business has been very 
good with little change in prices. 

Saline and Williamson counties are re- 
ceiving as high as $4 for domestic sizes, 
but the bulk of the tonnage is moving at 
much lower figures, and conditions are not 
much different from Franklin County, ex- 
cept that the mines in the former counties 


have taken on more railroad _ business, 
whereas Franklin County shippers have 
catered more to the domestic trade. Car 


supply has been fairly good, and some im- 
provement is also noted in the labor supply. 

In the Springfield district most of the 
coal is being moved on railroad contracts; 
free coal offerings are commanding good 
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The Indiana market has been a little 
nervous. The retailers and householders 
have been disposed to buy storage coal, but 
have been withholding their orders for the 
time being, on account of the uncertainty 
of prices after July 1. Car supply in the 
Indiana field has averaged about 60%, 
and quite a bit of the movement has been 
to the railroads. 

There has been no change in the smoke- 
less market as far as prices are concerned. 
Very little of this coal is moving to Chi- 
cago, and the small amount offered by the 
retailers is commanding better prices than 
anthracite. 

The shipment of Hocking coal to this 
market has practically stopped. Prices are 
out of line with Western coal, and the 
mines are unable to take care of the de- 
mands for the trade nearer home. This is 
also true of Splint and New River coals. 

Eastern Kentucky coals are being quoted 
at variable prices, from $5 per ton up. 
Chicago retailers are making no attempt 
to take on much of this coal on account of 
the high prices. The retail price for side- 
walk delivery makes this coal prohibitory. 


ST. LOUIS 


Government intervention causes a_ sus- 
pension of business. No demand, but mar- 
ket is holding well under the circumstances 
on account of heavy raiiroad demands. 
Steam demand light and country tonnage 
good. Eastern coals scarce and uncertain 
future on everything. Car supply short. 


At the close of last week the market 
came to a standstill. Dealers were unable 
to take any coal because their customers 
have cancelled orders, expecting the mar- 
ket to drop anywhere from $1 to $3 a ton. 
Steam users cancelled their orders, ex- 
pecting a reduction also. The operators, 
however, insisted on shipping and every- 
body is very much up in the air. 

The general opinion among local coal 
shippers is that at the meeting in Wash- 
ington last week nothing was done that 
will interfere with the present prices in 
the Illinois field. These prices are not un- 
reasonable, as even the consumers of large 
quantities admit. 

The prevailing opinion seems to be that 
in the Williamson and Franklin County 
field a maximum of $3.50 for domestic 
sizes will prevail, and that a mine-run basis 


of from $2.75 to $3 will be arrived at. 
In the Mt. Olive field the prices have 


been reasonable, and these are likely to be 
maintained. The maximum is $2 for do- 
mestic sizes for country business, and 
$2.25 for restricted equipment in St. Louis. 

In the Standard field there is no occasion 
to regulate prices, for these operators only 
a few weeks ago were giving their coal 
away at below the cost of production, and 
it is likely that a price of about $2.25 to 
$2.50 on 6-in. lump and $2 on 2-in. lump 
will prevail, with steam sizes depending 
upon the supply and demand. 

The market has gone to pieces so far as 
the demand is concerned. Prices remain 
good, but the coal is being applied on rail- 
road business principally and the operators 
are not trying to congest the market with 
coal that has to be sold on the open, in 


prices, and outside of lump very little of 
this is moving to the retail trade. Screen- this way protecting dealers who have large 
ings and mine-run are in good demand with tonnages bought and in storage. 
no change in prices. The country demand in the past week 
Quotations in the Chicago market are was exceptionally good for all kinds of 
as follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: coal. Williamson and Franklin County was 
Fulton and Clinton and Green 
Spring- Peoria Sullivan and Knox Carter- 
field Cos. Cos. ‘os. ville 
Domestic lump..... . $3. 25@3. 35 $3.25 $3.50@3.75 $3. 25@3.50 $3.50@3.75 
Steam lump. . aay. 3.00 2.75@3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
a ee cee micsne 3. 25@3.35 3.25@3.50 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.50 3.50@3.75 
Nut. 3. 25@3.35 3. 25@3.50 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.50 3.50@3.75 
Mine-run........ 2.50@ 3.00 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.25 2.50@ 2.75 3.00@3.25 
Screenings.......... 2.25@2.75 2.25@2.75 2.75@3.00 2.50@2.75 2.75@3. 25 
Williamson Saline and Poca. and 
and Franklin Harris- W. Va. Penna. Fastern 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
Lump $3. 25@3.75 $3. 25@ 4.00 $5.00@5.50 $5.00@6.00 $5.00@ 5.50 
ES RR eae ine ernie a 3.25@3.75 3.25@,4.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@6. 00 5.00@ 5.50 
PRE avian es accbr nek 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.75 5.00@5.50 cg cee : 5.00@5.50 
No. 1 nut 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.75 ; See at 
No. 2 nut 3, 25@3.75 SRE. Me ert: caeberaisanien si tktsegesameams 
No. 3 nut 3. 25@3.50 3.25@3.50 ee Sene e 
No. | washed. 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.75 a eee ee re 
No. 2 washed 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.75 a oe er ns ae ne 
Mine-run...... 2.75@3.25 2.75@3.25 5.00@5. 25 5.00@5. 50 5.00@5.25 
Screenings. ...... ese 2.45@3.00 ee Oe. | i —_———ae 1 : ee IS, 
Hocking Lump $4. 25@4.75. Splint Lump $4. 25@4.75. 
Grundy, LaSalle, Bureau and Will Coun- strong in the country, while weak in ‘the 
ties: cities. The city largely is swinging from 


Lump-Furnace and No. | Nut......... $3. 25@3.75 
Washed nut. . roe). iL. 

Screenings—washed 3.25@3. 35 
Screenings—raw.......... 2.75@ 3.00 


2.75@3. 25 


Steam lump and mine-run 





high grade to Mt. Olive and Standard 
coals. In the Mt. Olive field the demand 
has been good, and the operators are hav- 
ing no trouble in disposing of what they 
have at the circular price. The railroad 
tonnage from this field is still heavy. 
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In the Standard field the market held 
its own as regards prices. The railroad 
tonnage here is also heavy. Chicago is a 
heavy buyer even after the rumors that 
unsettled local conditions on all grades of 
coal. 

The car supply throughout all fields has 
been about two and one-half days this 
week. 

Steam coal in a general way is weak. 
Anthracite is more free than it has been. 
It is estimated that between 80 and 90 
cars came in the past week, with about 24 
to 28 cars of smokeless. While the ton- 
nage of Arkansas was about 40 cars, so 
that the market is not crowded with these 
grades of coal. : 

The prevailing circular price per net ton, 
f.o.b. mines, is: 





Williamson 
and Mt. Olive 

Franklin and 

County Staunton Standard 
6in. lump........ $3.50 $2.25 $2.25 
3x6 in. egg....... 3.50 2.29 \ eS 
yh ee 3.50 2:29 2.25 
No, 2mut.....:.. 35 Raat: iets 
No; Smut...6.0.. SO wae ee 
No. 4nut........ 3.06 ees heres 
No. 5 nut... 2.50 ae a 
2-in. screenings 2.50 2.35 t.25 
Zin. lump........ Aes ; 2.00 
3-in. lump. : 2:25 A 
Steam egg.... 3.40 2.25 2.00 
Mine run 3.00 2.25 2.00 

Washed 

No. 1... 3.50 
No. 2 5-23 
No. 3 3.10 
No. 3.00 
No. 5 2.50 


Rate on Williamson and Franklin County 
is 724c. Rate on other fields is 57%c. 


MILWAUKEE 


Regular monthly increase in the anthra- 
cite circular goes in effect. State investiga- 
tion of prices. : ; 

Notwithstanding the apparent dissatis- 
faction of the State Council of Defense with 
the prevailing prices of anthracite coal, the 
customary advance of 10c. per ton was 
made by wholesalers on July 1. Egg and 
stove now retail at $9.15, nut at $9.40, pea 
at $8.20 and buckwheat at $7.70, with an 
extra charge of 50c. for putting it into 
bins. Coke was advanced 25c. per ton, 
nut coke being $9.50 and pea $7.50. . 

The hard-coal business received an air- 
ing at the hands of the State Council of 
Defense during the week. Joseph W. Simp- 
son of the Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co. and 
Cc. A. Granger of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co. were both closely grilled as_to 
costs, ete. Mr. Simpson testified that his 
company disposed of about 250,000 tons of 
hard coal in Milwaukee annually, of which 
60,000 tons were sold at retail. The coal 
was sold on commission for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Co. Questions put 
to both witnesses brought out the following 
information: ; 

That the price of coal at the mines is 
$3.60 per ton. That the combined lake and 
rail freight charges brings the price to $5.40 
per ton at the dock in Milwaukee. ‘That 
there is a jump from the cost at the dock 
to $7.45 to retailers. That retailers add 
$1.50 per ton, making the price $8.95, with 
an additional charge of 50c. per ton for 
carrying in. The witnesses could not ex- 
plain who got the $2.05 profit from the dock 
to the retailer. It was also brought out 
that with a freight rate of $1.25 per ton 
from Milwaukee to Madison, Wis., dealers 
in the latter city could sell hard coal at 
$10.20 per ton and receive the same profit 
as Milwaukee retailers. It was stated that 
hard coal was seliing at $10.45 in Dodge- 
ville and $10.10 in River Falls, the freight 
rate in both cases being the same as be- 
tween Milwaukee and Madison. 

The investigation is to be continued and 
many other witnesses examined. 

Milwaukee coal men are not satisfied with 
the promised soft coal reduction as a Tre- 
sult of the conference at Washington. They 
maintain that prices should be nearer those 
which prevailed a year ago. Recent prices, 
they hold, offer no intelligent basis from 
which to figure. If the agreement holds. 
consumers will pay more for soft coal than 
they did in 1916 and preceding years. 

Gov. Philipp has signed the bill provid- 
ing for an occupational tax on coal and 
coal companies will now be compelled to 
pay 14c. per ton on all coal handled dur- 
ing the year, instead of being assessed 
_ the amount on hand at tax-paying 
ime. 

A number of large manufacturing con- 
cerns, which, in past years, have been con- 
tent if deliveries kept pace with the daily 
consumption, are now storing coal in the 
belief that there is going to be a serious 
shortage next winter. 
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General Statistics 











IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement 
of coal imports and exports of the United 
States for April, 1916-17, and for the 10 
months ended April, 1915-16-17, in long 
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Charges legally applicable on a carload 
of soft coal from Gatliff, Ky., to Parkers- 
burg, Iowa, diverted in transit to Jesup, 
Iowa, found to have been unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the charges 
that would have accrued on the basis of 
the through rate, plus a charge of $2 for 
the extra service incident to the diversion. 

No. 8869. Freight Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, Macon, Ga., vs. Macon, Dublin 
& Savannah Railroad. Submitted Sept. 11, 

















tons: 1916. Decided June 6, 1917. 
IMPORTS April — ———— 10 Months ——__. 
1916 1917 1915 1916 1917 
Perseleacite.- totale)... < cucsedaceuvess.c 3 12,30 at 1,573 
Bitton totes. cccsccccc cee ences 147,792 96,139 1,221,749 1,408,457 1,134,130 
EGG NINO ooo 55s cco kcc sees 1,273 84 2,96 7,6 6,3 
MIE go os bo kk nee 6 SRE eRe 136,464 87,862 959,072 1,244,659 1,039,610 
RE Bee ad se co iaee sat awe ce 72,9 70,400 59,696 
Australia............ 75 7,428 154,907 84,031 26,823 
CRMC COUNINON cc ccccloecccconss  -Sdelwaee  ccesiaaete 1,828 1,696 1,670 
Moe oe soo We area elk cae Rene ee 7,766 1,466 80,342 51,047 22,421 
EXPORTS 
MRIS ONG COREE oo coi ss oc os deee< as 218,982 586,415 2,906,858 2,913,259 3,603,952 
CM ee Soe sn oo aelasi rents 211,867 578,061 2,856,521 2,800,089 3,533,276 
PP OTE SAREE OCrE Tre her per > rans 212 2,926 2,684 
li! -cdeeéerneeoGerseceererrecer Bier ree 24 2,472 1,555 
LUUMULS nee ecr tre Dee nL rec CCrn Cr! MEE CEC Cer ee Berea 600 200 
Other countries.................-6. 6,120 8,354 50,101 107,172 66, 237 
Bituminous totals... .... . 6... 00s wenn 1,247,178 1,389,751 11,075,308 14,704,075 15,411,5 
fale... :.. Peabo idl te tarsete a eon 209,557 72,771 60, 233 ,406,073 999, 33 
CRM ase So ase sas Res 661,486 912,653 6,962,352 7,864,823 9,789,930 
RENE sede PICS ad stk ee OAs 12,000 48,094 261,343 97,600 37,301 
NMMERIAO Ss iar eee cs areal atic 19,765 16,113 338,919 183,937 166,880 
Cia ee co ORE Re 97,691 112,802 882,572 1,019,388 1,176,881 
Other West Indies and Bermuda... . 38,129 41,174 379,015 4,976 414,327 
AROUINGIN So force ig sy Sale exe We 93,382 31,612 297,328 576,087 665,834 
Brasil... Noe aie rere tera ra, eee 49,287 51,807 339,597 510,371 616,271 
Wintec horace wu ta eee 7,713 4,329 77,270 107,227 98,479 
Other countries................0.. 58,168 98,396 576,679 «1,143,593 ‘1,045,749 
TROUGN COMM ovis - cra Cee dewesnewnaes 1,466, 160 1,976,166 13,982,166 17,617,334 19,015,457 
OMe irecra ss kits EaeacoeueReeeeus 83,648 79,759 459,264 795,416 883,785 


WANED, ccc oi so as es nevus 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
The following is a statement of coal and coke carried on this system during May 


and first five months of the year: 


Increase or Increase or 





May Decrease 5 Months Decrease 

Anthracite coal, short tone................... 944,341 —12,750 4,708,740 — 
Bituminous coal, short tons................-. 4,681,032 +754,982 21,753,013 + 1,328°393 
CGRG, BORG LON. 6 oko ic woke bt iceameenn has 1,041,976 — 187,464 5,088,753 — 1,073,438 
WatGle? caus hte Sake aes 6,667,349 554,768 31,550,500 — 88,324 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road 
for April and the first four months of last 
year and this year were as follows, in 
short tons: 





April -——Four Months—— 
Coal 1916 1917 1916 1917 
Tidewater 
Foreign 320,680 269,305 993,848 870,229 
Coa’wise 317,655 277,532 1,289,151 1,045,135 


D’m’s’t’c 2,244,063 2,204,557 8,636,048 8,546,934 


oke 
Foreign. . 2,230 1,946 17,456 15,333 
Domestic 187,150 191,889 696,079 791,970 





Total... 3,071,778 2,945,229 11,632,582 11,269,601 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
Comparative statement of coal and coke traffic 
from New River, Kanawha and Kentucky districts 
for the month of May, 1917-16 and the first five 
months in short tons: 





May —Five Months— 
1917 1916 1917 

Tidewater 535,617 472,821 2,586,208 2.248,655 

Fast...... 231,527 202,730 1,258,056 1,212,364 

West... . . 1,380,236 1,636,287 5,740,111 6,768,481 
Company’s 

Fuel.... 177,290 257,631 983,560 1,085,003 
From Con- 


nections 147,262 232,256 741,850 1,022,075 


Total. . 2,471,932 2,801,725 11,309,785 12,336,578 
Anthracite 925 748 494 4,590 


Total..... 2,472,857 2,802,473 11,314,279 12,341,168 
Coke..... 46,060 48,245 218,306 235,615 


I. C. C. Decisions 




















No. 5584. Campbell’s Creek Railroad Co. 
vs. Ann Arbor Railroad. Submitted Apr. 
8, 1916. Decided Apr. 24, 1917. 

The Campbell’s Creek Railroad Co. is en- 
titled to receive a division on coal deliv- 
ered to the Kanawha & Michigan Railway, 
figured upon the basis of a mileage prorate 
of 28 miles, 200 per cent. of the actual 
mileage of its line. 

No. 9226. Spahn & Rose Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Loyjisville & Nashville Railroad. 
i Feb. 2, 1917. Decided June 2, 


Rate on bituminous coal from Cairnes, 
Ky., to Dry Branch, Ga., not shown to 
have been or to be unreasonable, Com- 
Plaint. dismissed. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
The following is a_ statement of coal 
handled by the N. & W. Ry. during April 


and the preceding two months in short 
tons: 


February March April 

Pocahontas....... 1,161,688 1,388,854 1,397,418 
Tug River........ 277,597 295,175 293,324 
Phacker.. 2.5... 236,094 273,483 270,051 
WICNOVE oe es 66, 388 76,211 73,404 
Clinch Valley.... 118,450 131,487 130,561 
Miscellaneous. . . 9,179 10,272 8,835 

Total N. & W. 1,869,396 2,175,482 2,173,593 
Wim. & Pond Ck 110,530 128,198 133,205 
Tug. R. & Ky.R.R. 49,138 51,511 49,073 
Other roads..... 175,106 241,864 367,497 





2,204,170 2,597,055 2,723,368 


Grand total... 





Foreign Markets 











GREAT BRITAIN 
June 14—The market continues to be 
very steady, although there are no opera- 
tions, on a large scale, outside Government 
requirements. 


Best Welsh steam. . Nominal 

TIGSE SECON ee 6 566.5 oe coe en Nominal 

CCOTLA ~ Ci Ma anata eee ae seater $6.96@7. 20 
TRGRG CNG CORN e560 ook cee ccc bes 6.24@6. 48 
Best Monmouthshires............ 6.96@7. 20 
TS Sa eerererenrate 6.24@6. 48 
Best Cardiff smalls...... 7 4.56@4. 80 
CCG CO) | a le ee eee 4.08@ 4.56 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Freights continue to be very 
firm in all directions. The maximum rates 
have, in some instances, been departed from 
on account of urgency. 





Gibraltar....... $21.60 Port Said...... $33.60 
Marseilles... 21.54 Las Palmas.... 18.00 
Genoa......... 24.30 St. Vincent. 19.20 
Naples......... 23.56 River Plate. 26. 40 
Alexandria 33.60 
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Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


This company reports for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1916, as follows: 

Results—The total net income from all 
sources, after deducting charges for royal- 
ties, sinking funds, depreciation and inter- 
est on funded debt, amounted to $322,217, 
a decrease of $435,749, as compared with 
the same period in 1915. This decrease is 
due to the smaller amount of coal mined 
as a result of the scarcity of labor, the 
shorter working day and the higher wages 
provided for in the agreement with the min- 
ers which was entered into last year, and 
the increased prices of all classes of ma- 
terial required in the operation of the 
property. 

Production 
coal from the 


The production of anthracite 
lands owned and leased by 
your company, including that mined by ten- 
ants, was 4,038,924 gross tons, a decrease 
of 222,526 tons. The percentage of sizes 
above pea produced by the mining opera- 
tions of the company was 65.20 per cent., a 
decrease of .50 per cent. The number of 
breaker hours worked was 22,122, a de- 
crease of 1317 hours. The bituminous coal 
mined from the Snow Shoe lands, located in 
Centre County, Pennsylvania, amounted to 





115,331 gross tons, a decrease of 28,309 
tons. 
Additions, Ete.—During the 6 months’ 


period in 1916, $77,503 was expended for 
additions and betterments. 

_ Development work on the Broadwell tract 
is progressing favorably. Gangways are 
being driven, and as soon as this work has 
advanced sufficiently regular mining will be 
started. The coal will be taken to the Wil- 
liam A. colliery for preparation, track con- 
nections for this purpose now being under 
construction. 

Financial—By action of the sinking fund 
the funded debt was reduced by the cancel- 
lation of $148,000 Delano Land Co. First 
Mortgage 5 per cent. bonds. Payments 
amounting to $93,689 were made to the va- 
rious sinking funds. Current assets are 
$4,895,086 in excess of current liabilities, 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 
Dec. 31, '16 June 30, '16 
Assets 


Property and plant........ $25,951,313 $25,943,880 
Securities owned.......... 200,000 200,000 











Sink. fd. withtrus......... 2,614,390 2,600,387 
Advances for coal-mining 
(ONES eerie acy 4,399,763 4,378,969 
Insurance fund............ 152,584 144,532 
"RRA Oe ERIE Ee anton ran 4,240,475 4,491,004 
Materials and supplies. 541,218 407,756 
Notes receivable ee Pent ,000 
Due from individuals and 
companies. . 2,138,639 1,889,102 
— and “deferred 
OS ESSERE Prepares *695,864 422,812 
BU isisebcalie scenes 40,934,246 40,482,443 
Liabilities Dec. 31,'16 June 30, 16 
ee) BION. 6:600<a0n0 se $1,965,000 $1,965,000 
Funded debt......... ; 19,540,000 19,688,000 
Audited vouchers 4,275 630,072 
Wages due and unpaid..... 538,566 570,756 
Due individuals and com- 
panies. . Ne ete scores 102,586 108,153 
Royalties on coal mined, due 
lessors. . . ee 29,992 30,106 
Interest on fd. dt. due.. 295,000 298,700 
Deferred real estate pay ts. 500,00 500,000 
Miscellaneous. ............ 1,167,406 1,404,554 
Depr. and other res’ve...... 9,756,418 9,292,216 
Profit and loss. “ 6,205,002 5,994,886 
DUNE Sseeuceesancesese $40,934,246 $40,482,443 


Sheffield Coal & Iron Co. 


issued the following 
bond 


This company has 
statement in connection with a new 
issue it is making: 

New Bonds—The bonds are to be secured 
by a first mortgage on all property of the 
company, which owns in fee 70 acres of 
land, more or less, at Sheffield, Ala., on 
which is erected the furnace plant; ore 
properties in fee in Alabama and Tennessee, 


consisting of 6604 acres of land, more or 
less; mineral rights in 6815 additional 
acres of land in Alabama and Tennessee ; 
40 acres of land and 300 beehive coke 
ovens at Jasper, Ala., and all of the capital 
stock and bonds of the Stonegap Colliery 
Co., a company operating at Glamorgan, 
Wise County, Va., as lessee, about 5700 
acres of land, and owns in fee 325 acres 
of land; has erected 350 beehive coke ovens; 
131 workmen's houses, etc. Estimated coal 
under the lands so leased and owned about 
32,000,000 tons. 

Estimated Earnings—The proposed by- 
product coke ovens will enable the com- 
pany to produce at the works high-grade 
coke from Alabama coal at a low cost, 
probably $8 or less a ton, with the present 
grade of ore produced from the properties 
and cheap byproduct coke. For the present 
it is contemplated the coke will be made 
in the company’s 300 beehive ovens at 
Jasper, Ala., using Alabama coal and pur- 
chased on a sliding scale from the Pratt 
Consolidated Co. 


Island Creek Coal 


It is difficult to see how the Island 
Creek Coal Co. can escape profits for 1917 
of less than $25 per share, and it is 
entirely possible that net earnings will 
reach as high as $30 per share. 

For the past six years the company’s 
output has hovered around 2,000,000 tons— 
sometimes a little less, more frequently a 
little more. For the past three years the 
production has averaged somewhat over 
2,200,000 tons. 

In no one of the past six years has the 
profit amounted to as much as 50c. per 
ton—that is, the profit after all adminis- 
tration expenses and depreciation charges. 
In 1916, the best year in the company’s 
career, the profit per ton, after charges 
of every nature, was 49c., and this margin 
enabled the company to show $6 per share 
on 50,000 shares of preferred, and only 
a trifle less than $7 per share on 119,000 
shares of common. 

It is understood that at the present time 
the company is selling spot coal at $3.50 
and better at the mines. For the first 
three months of this calendar year, how- 
ever, the company was completing some 
low-priced contracts and the average price 
was relatively low, at least low in com- 
parison with the spot coal market. If the 
company were to average $3 per ton for 
the 12 months of 1917, it would seem 
reasonable to expect a profit of $2 per ton, 
as for Island Creek an allowance of $1 
per ton for operating and miscellaneous 
charges is ultra-liberal. 

We present below a sketch of the com- 
pany’s output, net profits, profits per ton, 
and earnings per share for the past six 
years: 


Profit Earned 


per per 

Ton Share on 
Tons Net Cents Com. 
1916.4... 2,280,661 $1,125,566 49 $6.96 
HONS 5653 2,213,613 90,252 31 3.30 
AL See 2,207,444 823,480 37 4.66 
LO ES 1,916,100 629,672 33 a.u0 
1912... 2,039,887 677,132 33 3.97 
|) eee 1,876,446 531,613 28 2.34 


By reason of car shortage the company 
will probably be unable to ship more than 
1,800,000 tons in the current calendar year. 
A profit of only $1 per ton on this ton- 
nage would mean earnings equal to $12.60 
per share. At $1.50 per ton the profits 
would amount to $20.20 per share. At $2 
per ton the balance for the common is 
equal to $27.80 per share. The following 
table sets forth the possibilities for Island 
Creek common calculated on various profits 
per ton: 


on Com. 
Profit per Ton Total Net ‘nn Oo on Pfd. 
$1 sis: ayers d3-<\<)-0-ca se $12.60 
ioe... ‘ ; 2,250,000 16.40 
Be Ue 2,700,000 20.20 
ee reo 3,150,000 24.00 
2.00. 3,600,000 27.80 


“Boston News Bureau.” 


Eastern Utilities Coal 


This company has issued the following 
statement in connection with some new 
financing it is underaking: 

Security—A first mortgage on 1076 coal 
acres and 63 acres, of surface lands, mining 
equipment miners’ houses, ete, and ail 
property hereafter acquired on a branch of 
the B. & O. R.R. at Lost Creek, Harrison 
County, W. Va., about 12 miles south of 
Clarksburg. Value of property as appraised 
by engineer (including $50,000 to be spent), 
placed at $433,675 

Property—Contains two veins of bitu- 
minous coal suitable for general steam and 
locomotive purposes, containing an _ esti- 
mated recoverable long tonnage of 8,316,000 
tons. The property as now developed and 
equipped is capable of producing about 
100,000 tons per year. From the proceeds 
of the bonds a sufficient amount will be 
spent immediately to bring production up 
to 200,000 tons per annum. 

Contract—For the year 1918 the sub- 
sidiary operating companies of the Eastern 
Power and Light Corporation and General 
Gas and Electric Co. (both companies being 
under the management of W. S. Barstow 

Co., Ine.) will require a minimum of 
235,000 tons of coal and will contract to 
take all the coal the company can produce 
up to that amount at an average price of 
$2 per long ton f.o.b. cars mines. 


Sinking Fund—The sinking fund of 15c. 
per ton of coal mined and shipped becomes 
operative at once and will retire all of 
the bonds before maturity. The guaranteed 
minimum amounts will be $18,000 a year 
from 1918 to 1922; $22,000 per year from 
1923 to 1927; $25,000 per year from 1928 
to 1932. Surplus earnings over and above 
fixed charges, principal payments of bonds, 
notes, interest, taxes, etc., must either be 
used to redeem additional amounts of the 
6% secured gold notes or for capital ex- 
penditures. No dividends can be paid on 
the stock until all the outstanding notes 
are redeemed. 


ESTIMATED EARNINGS FOR YEARS 
ENDING NOVEMBER 


1918 
UU UCC) Sa a eee $240,000 
WETS CORDS AE See. «6-5 0.05.5 00:8 6 060 50-015 150,000 
Deduct— 
ink: fi, UPON HONS. sono se 6 6ocs ree 18,000 
Int. on $325,000 bds. @ 6%........... 19,500 
PGB POUINENN 70-6 5. 6 ci oa wave. ty Deareecs 20,000 
Int. on $150,000 notes @ 6%.......... ,000 
PRNAMIOG foro octane sisciatve ck eoue cents $23,500 
1919 
BAU UT LUE Te. Ug) i? he ae ee $400,000 
PMA CONE BG FIG 6.6. 6'6.0:-4. 6.ck.0 aibie6e0oees 190,000 
Deduct— 
Sink. 4d,, 200 O00 COBB. «6 6. kc vee sees 30,000 
Int. on $307,000 bonds. . 2 18,420 
PANT DOB NG UNINEL oo oo is eae os Riue ee opere-de 20,000 
Tut. on $130,000 notes... 6c cccc sccm 7,800 
PRD OMOG oie Ae ee ee ed $133,780 


W. S. Barstow & Co., Inc., managers of 
the property, advise that surplus earnings 
after all charges will be not less than $300,- 
000 applicable to guarantee for year ending 
Feb. 28, 1917 


American Coal Co. 


This company, located in Allegheny 
County reports earnings for the past two 
years as follows: 


Gross Net Depre- 

Calendar Year Earnings Earnings ciation 
191G... cccessccccs> $993,056 $272,331 $84,859 
i: JOR a 1,032,216 243,733 81,245 
Dividends Balance 

Calendar Year (6%) Surplus 
Gc casks eeaG AOE See below $187,471 
ON Serahaiet shoes ereeea ae $90,000 72,488 


In 1916 the company paid dividends 
aggregating $375,000, viz.: 5% in March, 
1916 ($75,000) and 20% September, 1916 
($300,000). 


























